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HAIL STORM, Snow Bird, Desert 
Rock, Surf Board, High Tide-—a 
cascade of code names in the news 
reflects the swift pace and diversity 
of training exercises — mountain, 
arctic, amphibious, atomic — which 
are unfolding this spring. 


THE MOUNTAIN TROOPER 
clad in overwhites on the cover is 
one of the participants in Snow 
Bird — a joint Army-Air Force exer- 
cise recently concluded in Alaska. 
Other actions will find Army units 
storming the beaches in Exercise 
Surf Board on the West Coast and 
High Tide on the Eastern seaboard. 
All are designed to keep the Army 
and its sister services limber, alert 
and ready for action in all types of 
climate and terrain. 


PICTURE CREDITS: All illustra- 
tions are U. S. Army photographs, 
except Netherlands Information 
Service, pp. 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 
36, 37. 
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All manner of craft 
and communications 
are used by modern. 
day cartographers 
engaged in the Inter 
American Geodetic 
Survey under aus- 
pices of the U.S. 
Army, Caribbean 
Command. 


Tore — Two LCMs 
are towed to the 
headwaters of the 
Amazon where they 
will be used to pene- 
trate the jungles of 
Peru. 


CENTER—A field 
party keeps in touch 
with its headquat- 
ters in Mexico by 
radio. 


Botrom—An IAGS 
survey party carries 
aline of levels across 
a river in Colombia. 
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“Servicio Geodesico Inter Americano” 
translates into maps and goodwill on this 


South of the Border Survey 


Colonel R. R. Robertson 


HEN Hitler moved into Po- 

land in 1939 and World War 
II erupted into reality, the impor- 
tance of remote and isolated areas 
of the world was suddenly realized. 
Ancient camel trails across deserts, 
historic passes over snow covered 
mountain ranges, storybook island 
paradises—all became pivot points 
in a strategy which for the first time 
recognized a truly global concept 
of war. 

In the frantic search for all avail- 
able maps, which even included the 
review of private collections, mili- 
tary strategists soon discovered what 
the cartographer had long known. 
The world with only a few excep- 
tions was not mapped. Typical of 
this situation is the fact that even 
today the United States is only 18 
percent covered by accurate topo- 
graphic maps. Even including the 
crude maps made by explorers and 
expeditions in the 1800’s, our total 
mapped area accounts for only 60 
percent of the country. 

When World War II was finally 
over and an appraisal undertaken, 
it was found that lack of accurate 





COLONEL R. R. ROBERTSON, Corps of 
Engineers, is Director, Inter American 
Geodetic Survey. 


maps was one of the major deficien- 
cies confronting the United States 
in an era of global warfare. More- 
over, with the rapid development of 
the airplane, the United States had 
suddenly become a close neighbor 
to all the rest of the world. An 
immediate reaction was a great new 
interest in world cartography. 


UNDER pressure of wartime ne- 
cessity, great advances were made in 
equipment and techniques. As a 
result it was not only practical, but 
much more rapid, a great deal 
cheaper and considerably more ac- 
curate to prepare topographic maps 
from aerial photography rather than 
by the plane-table method so gen- 
erally used before the war. 

It was also apparent that the 
military was only one among many 
users of maps. In fact, maps are 
the little appreciated foundation 
upon which much of mankind’s 
peacetime advances are based. Roads, 
railroads, cities, irrigation and re- 
clamation projects, flood control, 
power development—all major en- 
gineering works of man must be 
preceded by a map. | 

As essential as maps are to the 
soldier and the engineer, there are 
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many others who need them also— 
the geologist, agriculturist, census 
taker, astronomer, navigator and a 
host of others, including just plain 
John Doe touring the country or 
buying a plot of ground. 


WITH THE ending of hostilities 
in 1945, President Truman wrote 
to the Secretaries of State, War and 
Navy suggesting that the time ap- 
peared opportune for a comprehen- 
sive mapping program in foreign 
areas whose governments were 
friendly to the United States. This 
action set in motion a world-wide 
mapping program conducted under 
the guidance and with the assistance 
of the United States. 

Aside from the technical aspects, 
the problems inherent in such a 
program had wide reaching ramifi- 
cations. Almost everyone has felt 
or witnessed the suspicious and in- 
hospitable attitude the local land 
owner exhibits toward the surveyor- 
intruder whose line crosses his 
property. Elevate this provincial at- 
titude to an international level for 
a faint understanding of the ob- 
stacles to be faced. 

The program for mapping the 
Americas was unique in that the 
conditions met, the methods em- 
ployed and results achieved had no 
counterpart anywhere else in the 
world. The record of this achieve- 
ment is the story of the Inter Amer- 
ican Geodetic Survey. 

In implementing the world-wide 
mapping program in 1946, respon- 
sibility for the areas of Mexico, 
Central and South America and the 
Caribbean Islands was assigned to 


the Army’s Caribbean Command, 
The Department of Army plan was 
given the short title MAPPLAN, 


THIS PLAN envisaged a co. 
operative program in which the 
United States Air Force would be 
responsible for obtaining aerial 
mapping and charting photography, 
producing aeronautical charts and 
furnishing air support; the Navy 
would monitor the compilation of 
beach and off-shore data and pto- 
duce hydrographic charts; and the 
Army would assume responsibility 
for obtaining the necessary geodetic 
and allied data and for producing 
topographic maps. 

As the program has developed, 
the Inter American Geodetic Survey, 
a major subordinate command of 
the U. S. Army Caribbean, is the 
only agency devoted to the imple- 
mentation of MAPPLAN. This 
organization, known throughout the 
Americas as the IAGS, is presently 
collaborating with all the American 
Republics except Argentina, Para- 
guay and Uruguay under diplomatic 
agreements negotiated by the De- 
partment of State. Besides the 
American Republics, agreements 
have also been completed with Great 
Britain, France and the Netherlands 
covering their possessions in South 
and Central America. 


OBJECTIVE of MAPPLAN is to 
map the Americas by assisting the 
collaborating countries to become 
both self-sufficient and proficient in 
the conduct of geodetic surveys and 
the production of topographic maps. 

The immediate benefit to be de- 
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SOUTH OF THE BORDER SURVEY 


rived is two-fold. First, maps are 
essential to the effective joint plan- 
ning of hemisphere defenses. Second, 
and just as important, maps are 
indispensable if the various govern- 
ments are to develop economically 
the vast wealth of natural resources 
locked up in jungles and towering 
mountain ranges. Still other bene- 
fits of long range scientific signifi- 
cance include knowledge concerning 
the size and shape of the earth, its 
magnetic declinations and gravi- 
metric anomalies. 

The main goals of MAPPLAN 
are to obtain aerial mapping photo- 
graphy and all geodetic and allied 
data necessary to prepare topo- 
graphic maps, hydrographic and 
aeronautical charts; to secure a 
strong geodetic tie between North 
and South America; to assist the 
collaborating countries to become 
self-sufficient in all phases of sur- 
veying and production of maps; to 
foster standardization of mapping 
equipment and procedures; and to 
create good will and foster hemi- 
spheric solidarity. 


TRANSLATED into hard facts, 
these objectives require the estab- 
lishment through jungles and over 
19,000-foot mountain ranges of 
91,000 miles of primary arcs of 
triangulation including some 250 
base lines to be measured and 350 
astronomic stations to be observed. 
It also includes the running of 195,- 
000 miles of primary level lines, the 
installation and observation of 200 
tide gages and the establishment of 
2500 geophysical stations to deter- 
mine gravimetric variations and 





magnetic declinations. 

Staggering as it might .sound, 
this is only the preliminary phase 
of the program. 

To attain the ultimate goal—the 
creation of topographic maps—hun- 
dreds of thousands of aerial photo- 
gtaphs must be taken from altitudes 
of 35,000 feet, millions of square 
miles of low order mapping control 
must be established, thousands of 
map manuscripts must be stereocom- 
piled and millions of finished map 
sheets printed. 

To accomplish these objectives, 
MAPPLAN authorizes IAGS to 
assist the collaborating governments 


Native packers carry supplies to a 
triangulation station in Cuba. 
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by technical advice and assistance, 
training of local personnel, loan of 
equipment and, where necessary, the 
actual physical accomplishment of 
the work using United States person- 
nel and resources. 


THE PROGRAM is cooperative 
and is not a “give away” program 
in any sense. IAGS operates on a 
two and one-half to three million 
dollar annual budget, but the es- 
timated expenditures by the col- 
laborating countries exceed this 
amount by three to four times. 

While IAGS is an Army organ- 
ization, many of its technical per- 
sonnel are civilians. The organ- 
ization consists of 25 officers of the 
Corps of Engineers, 17 warrant 
officers, 30 enlisted men and 280 
civilians. An officer from the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is on 
detached service as a consultant. 

IAGS also includes the 937th En- 
gineer Aviation Company, consist- 
ing of 56 officers, one warrant officer 
and 101 enlisted men who fly and 
maintain 24 light fixed wing air- 
craft and 20 helicopters which sup- 
port the mapping operations. 

In addition, about 300 native 
personnel are employed as guides, 
packers, and brush cutters to pene- 
trate the jungles and isolated moun- 
tain areas where much of the work 
is performed. Compared to this total 
of about 700 IAGS personnel, the 
collaborating governments employ 
more than 5000 individuals. 


FROM its headquarters in the 
Panama Canal Zone, IAGS controls 
and supports a field organization 


which is spread over some 12,000,- 
000 square miles—an area extending 
about 6000 miles from its most north. 
erly to southerly points. 

Every type of climate and terrain, 
from the steaming tropical jungles 
of the Amazon Basin to the frozen 
lofty peaks of the Andes, is encoun- 
tered. Recently, while one survey 
party was working in 120° heat in 
the jungle, a man with another 
party not too far away froze to 
death in a snowstorm at 17,000 
feet elevation in the Andes. 

Field organizations in each coun- 
try normally consist of an Officer 
in Charge and an administrative 
warrant officer, a supply noncom- 
missioned officer, five to ten geodetic 
engineers (depending on the magni- 
tude of work underway), one to 
four military pilots and a similar 
number of aircraft mechanics, sev- 
eral automotive mechanics and one 
or two supply personnel. Most of 
the actual field work is accomplished 
by the collaborating agencies. 

IAGS is outfitted with some $6,- 
000,000 worth of equipment, much 
of which is on loan to these agen- 
cies. Its equipment includes 700 
trucks, 450 precision survey instru- 
ments, 400 radios, ten 56-foot land- 
ing craft, 32 utility boats and a 
160-foot ship. 

IAGS personnel assist in the 
supervision and direction of the pro- 
gram; they provide technical advice 
and assistance and give on-the-job 
training. They also advise and as- 
sist in the use and maintenance of 
United States equipment. 


MAJOR accomplishments under 
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MAPPLAN to date include the 
establishment of over 40,000 miles 
of high precision triangulation, 
48,000 miles of first order levels, 
the completion of observations at 
2000 geophysical stations, the meas- 
urement of 145 first order baselines 
and the observation of 215 astro- 
nomic stations. 

Further, practically every country 
participating is now able to carry 
out all phases of cartography from 
basic field surveys through stereo- 
compilation and reproduction or 
printing of finished topographic 
maps. A few years ago such an 
accomplishment would have been 
considered highly improbable. 

The benefits of all this effort are 
already evident. Several planned 
sections of the Inter American High- 
way previously located without accu- 
rate maps have now been relocated, 
based on maps newly produced 
under the program. The result—a 
savings of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 


SOME of the 
brought to light amazing inaccura- 
cies in the few existing maps. Less 
than 50 miles from the Panama 
Canal, it has been discovered, there 
is a 125 mile-long range of moun- 
tains reaching elevations of more 
than 5000 feet—a geographic feature 
which does not appear on existing 
maps. Throughout South America 
many major streams have been er- 
roneously charted 30 to 40 miles 
out of position. Some mountain 
peaks show 5000-foot errors in eleva- 


surveys have 


tion as well as being out of position 
on existing maps. 

The triangulation already com- 
pleted ties into similar work in the 
United States, Canada and Alaska, 
providing a first order arc extend- 
ing from Point Barrow, Alaska, al- 
most to Cape Horn, a distance of 
more than 10,000 miles. This work 
will be used to determine more ac- 
curately the size and shape of the 
earth. 

Along with its impressive tech- 
nical accomplishments, IAGS has 
built up a substantial reservoir of 
good will in all the countries in 
which it has operated. During its 
eight years of existence it has 
weathered 21 revolutions and still 
retained its favorable position with 
each new govenrment. In many of 
the countries, the president per- 
sonally makes decisions concerning 
the program. Its key personnel are 
accorded privileges and considera- 
tions equivalent to those normally 
reserved for diplomats. 


THIS prestige is not accidental. 
It is the result of a strict IAGS 
policy which demands that its per- 
sonnel consider themselves as guests 
of the host countries and so con- 
duct themselves that they bring 
credit to the United States, which 
they represent. 

As a result two important end 
products are being realized by IAGS 
simultaneously—the building up of 
trust and good will in the countries 
concerned, and the creation of maps 
for the development of their own 
and our defense. 











Wooden nickels won’t work; 
paper ones will in 


FOREIGN 
FINANCE 


Mrs. B. H. Burch 


" Spumdopagel the young soldier in- 

serted a coin in a vending ma- 
chine, then as the frosty, enticing 
bottle of soft drink whirred out, he 
turned his attention to a pinball 
machine. With several others, he 
was whiling away half an hour be- 
fore chow call at a port of embar- 
kation where the group was pre- 
paring to go overseas. 

The young soldier was startled 
when a more travel-wise comrade 
in arms remarked, “That may be the 
last nickel you’ll spend in that way 
for a long time.” The older com- 
. panion then went on to explain that, 
where they were going, there would 
be no silver money available. Rather, 
the men would be paid in Military 
Payment Certificates instead of 
United States currency. 

The young soldier and others in 
his group learned more about Mili- 
tary Payment Certificates as they 
completed their processing. They 
were told to convert their traveling 
funds into “dollar instruments”, 





MRS. B. H. BURCH is Chief, Foreign 
Monetary Section, Office of the Chief of 
Finance, Department of the Army. 





such as United States Treasury 
checks, postal money orders, travel- 
lers checks, and so on. These, and 
any remaining cash, would be ex- 
changed for Military Payment Cer- 
tificates (also known as scrip) upon 
arrival at their destination. 

They learned, too, that scrip was 
legal tender at commissaries and 
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Post Exchanges, that it was only to 
be used in transactions by and 
among service personnel, United 
States Government employees, or a 
few others authorized to employ it. 
The certificates are issued in amounts 
from five cents to ten dollars, and 
may be exchanged for regular money 
under certain conditions. 


THIS, of course, was an old story 
to soldiers who had been in various 
countries of Europe or the Far East 
where American troops are sta- 
tioned in large numbers. But to 
many of the recent trainees and 
their families, the use of Military 
Payment Certificates was new and 
unfamiliar. Some of them could not 
understand why they should be paid 
in a form of paper money—even 
down to the equivalent of silver 
coins—instead of real United States 
money, or even in the currency of 
the country to which they were 
going. 

There are several reasons for use 
of scrip, all of them important in 
the economic relations between the 
United States and other nations. A 
rundown of these reasons may give 
Americans abroad, whether soldiers, 
dependents, or civilian employees, a 
better understanding of the roles 
they are playing on the big stage of 
world affairs. 


WHEN individuals travel, there 
always are problems connected with 
currency exchange. American money 
must be converted into currency of 
the country in which the traveller 
may be sojourning. Usually there is 
a great demand for United States 


dollars, so that the individual often 
has a very favorable exchange ratio. 

Tourism—the encouragement and 
supply of tourist trade—is a great 
boost to the economy of many coun- 
tries abroad. But when large num- 
bers of troops are stationed for a 
considerable time in some country, 
the problems multiply and the entire 
economy of the country may be af- 
fected. This is especially true in the 
smaller nations. 

The use of dollars instead of the 
Military Payment Certificates—while 
it might considerably lessen admin- 
istrative difficulties and be more 
convenient for the individual—is at- 
tended by a number of disadvantages. 

First, nearly all foreign govern- 
ments are desirous of controlling all 
dollar exchange coming into their 
countries. If dollars circulate freely, 
the central government loses control 
over them. 

Second, dollars freely circulating 
in a foreign country may be accumu- 
lated and used by Communist agents 
for espionage and illicit trade. 

Finally, free circulation of dollars, 
especially in smaller countries, could 
easily have an adverse effect upon 
the indigenous economy, causing de- 
preciation in the value of the coun- 
try’s own currency in relation to 
dollars. This would be conducive to 
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a black market, among other things. 


ANOTHER method of handling 
the problem would be to pay troops 
and others in the currency of the 
country where they are located. This 
was done in World War II, with the 
result that following the conflict the 
Department of the Army found it- 
self in possession of more than $380 
million in foreign currencies in ex- 
cess of its immediate needs. Partly 
as a consequence of ready conver- 
sion of currency, extensive black 
market activities sprang up in areas 
where United States troops were 
stationed. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of foreign currencies, derived 
from other than official sources, were 
converted into dollars and trans- 
ferred to the United States. Military 
personnel also were allowed to con- 
vert foreign currency received as pay 
and allowances upon their departure 
from the oversea area. Many mili- 
tary and civilian personnel could 
not resist the temptation to sell per- 
sonal equipment, post exchange and 
commissary items and goods sent 
from the United States. 

This illegal trading with nationals 
and members of the other armed 
forces, particularly the Russians, re- 
sulted in huge profits. The Russians 
knew they would not be allowed to 
convert their Allied military marks 
into Russian rubles so they were 
willing to pay fantastic prices for 
cameras, watches and other articles 
of value not obtainable in Russia. 


ALL IN ALL, with some three 
and a half million soldiers in the 


European and Mediterranean thea. 
ters and another million in Pacific 
theaters, there were over forty differ. 
ent types of foreign currencies (in- 
cluding various special invasion 
issues) involved. 

The situation was remedied to a 
great extent by introduction of Cur. 
rency Exchange Control Books in the 
European theater in November 1945 
and in the Mediterranean theater in 
February 1946. Many soldiers stil] 
remember these books which were 
issued to all military personnel. En- 
tries were made for all pay and 
allowances received and for funds 
transmitted to the United States. The 
balance was eligible for conversion 
to dollars when the soldier departed 
from the area. 

This control measure was not si- 
multaneously adopted in the Pacific. 
Instead, in July 1946 a type “A” 
yen note was issued in place of type 
“B” yen then circulating in Japan 
and its use was limited to author- 
ized United States personnel. 

In September 1946 the Depart- 
ment of the Army adopted the Mili- 
tary Payment Certificate system. Au- 
thority for issuance of such certifi- 
cates was provided by the Act of 23 
December 1944 (Public Law 544- 
78th Congress). 

The surplus in foreign currencies 
in possession of the Department of 
the Army was used by authorized 
government agencies for normal ex- 
penditures in the areas, and by 
United States military personnel. A 
substantial amount of Allied Mili- 
tary Marks was absorbed by pay- 
ments made under the Geneva con- 
ventions to repatriated German pris- 
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oners of war. By the end of 1948 the 
Army’s major holdings of foreign 
currencies had been disposed of. 


MILITARY Payment Certificates 
now ate the official medium of ex- 
change for all transactions within 
establishments of the Armed Forces 
of the United States in Austria, 
France, Belgium, French Morocco, 
Germany, Iceland, Italy, Iwo Jima, 
Japan and outlying islands, Korea, 
Philippine Islands, Ryukyu Islands, 
Tripoli, United Kingdom and Yugo- 
slavia. American dollars or dollar 
instruments are used in other over- 
sea areas in which United States 
troops are stationed. 

So successful has the plan been 
that an agreement has been con- 
cluded with Canada whereby mem- 
bers of the Canadian military forces 
stationed in Europe will receive their 
pay in MPC’s and will be permitted 
to use them in United States mili- 
tary facilities. 

Canadian personnel also will be 
authorized to purchase foreign cur- 
rencies from United States disburs- 
ing officers with MPC’s and to con- 
vert their MPC holdings into United 
States dollars upon departure from 
the European theater. 


FIVE series of certificates have 
been printed to date, bearing the 
numbers 461, 471, 472, 481 and 521. 
The certificates, in denominations of 
5 cents, 10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents, 
one, five and ten dollars, are printed 
for the Department of the Army by 


commercial firms under contract with - 


the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, U. S. Treasury Department. 


The traditional designs and figures 
of women appearing on the various 
bills often are the target of deroga- 
tory comments, with some holding 
that figures of American cinema stars 
would make them more alluring. Ac- 
tually, the figures are chosen largely 
for their intricacy of design to dis- 
courage counterfeiting. 

Despite this, counterfeiting is a 
problem, and recently Military Police 
Criminal Investigators uncovered an 
extensive ring operating in Japan 
and Korea. So meticulous were their 
fraudulent issues that occupation of- 
ficials considered changing the en- 
tire currency before the plot was 
broken up by wholesale arrests. 

In another instance, alert Military 
Police investigators cracked a ring 
that had set up a printing plant in a 
building in West Berlin that had a 
rear entrance into the Russian zone. 
The plates were seized and several 
persons arrested before they could 
begin circulating several millions of 
dollars worth of the certificates. Such 
counterfeiting has been kept to a 
minimum but continual vigilance is 
necessary for the lure is always great. 


ANOTHER problem that arises 
is the use of certificates by unau- 
thorized personnel, despite the fact 
that they are clearly marked ‘For 
use only in U. S. Military Establish- 
ments by United States authorized 
personnel in accordance with appli- 
cable rules and regulations.” 

So widespread was this abuse that 
within six months of the first issue, 
the certificates were suddenly called 
in for replacement. Some of the 
foreign nationals who heard about 
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the move before others did were able 
to unload their holdings, using their 
certificates to pay debts or make 
purchases. Those caught with the 
old certificates had to take the loss, 
and several bankruptcies and even a 
few suicides are said to have re- 
sulted. Three subsequent conversions 
showed that the abuse had been 
largely reduced. 

For guidance of those making 
their first trip abroad, it should be 
emphasized that MPC’s should not 
be brought back to the United States, 
nor should they be mailed back 
home. Even transmittal through the 
mails for personal transactions with- 
in the area is prohibited, in order to 
protect the individual against loss. 

If, however, an individual is un- 
able to convert his MPC holdings be- 
fore departure from the oversea area, 
he may make application for ex- 
change to the Chief of Finance, De- 
partment of the Army, Washington 
25, D. C. He should give informa- 
tion as to the source from which the 
certificates were received and the 
reason he failed to convert them. 
Army Regulation 35-510 contains de- 
tails on their use and convers‘on. 





MILITARY and civilian personnel 
should also be familiar with direc. 
tives issued by oversea commanders, 
Those who disregard such regula. 
tions may find themselves holding 
MPC’s which have been declared 
worthless after a conversion. The 
regulations are necessarily strict 
otherwise the purpose as a currency 
control instrument would be de. 
feated. 

Wherever the Military Payment 
Certificate is in use, the soldier, his 
dependents and authorized civilians 
(including a few foreign nationals 
employed by the United States) are 
able to use them for all normal pur- 
poses. When travelling, they may be 
converted in advance to the local 
currency. 

The soldier who was startled to 
learn that he would not be able to 
use American coins in vending ma- 
chines can still get his favorite soft 
drink or play the pinball machines 
for a bit of relaxation. All he need 
do is convert his ‘small change” 
certificates into tokens which are 
provided for such purposes in mili- 
tary establishments overseas. 





Professional Training 


A TRAINING program in the prin- 
ciples and techniques of Integrated 
Accounting has been established by the 
Army Chief of Finance for key per- 
sonnel in the Finance Offices, U. S. Army. 
The program provides opportunities for 
Finance Office personnel to attend 
the three-week Integrated Accounting 
Course being conducted at the Army 
Finance School, Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Indiana. 





FIVE employees of the Signal Corps 
Supply Agency, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, are taking on-the-job training with 
the Radio Corporation of America Cam- 
den, New Jersey, plant in the latest phase 
of a long range program designed to pfo- 
mote better understanding and coopera- 
tion between the Army Signal Corps and 
industry. The training, conducted at no 
cost to the Government, will last from 
one to three months. 
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Law and regulation furnish the basis of 


The Officer Promotion Story 


Lieutenant Colonel John N. Davis 


O' THE many actions at the De- 
partment of the Army level, 
perhaps the one generating the 
greatest amount of interest, discus- 
sion and comment among officers is 
promotion—not only individual pro- 
motion possibilities in particular, 
but the entire system and method by 
which they are carried out. 

Through the years a whole body 
of legend, folklore and even mystery 
has sprung up to surround and ob- 
scure this vital subject. Actually the 
policies which govern this important 
personnel action are logical, practi- 
cal and carefully considered. 

In the language of the law which 
established the system, these policies 
are aimed at “the provision of a fair 
and equitable opportunity for ad- 
vancement for every officer, with due 
regard being given to age, seniority 
and selection based upon ability and 
efficiency.” 

A number of different methods of 
establishing eligibility for promotion 
have been employed by the U.S. 
Army. Prior to 1890, promotions 
were made according to the grades 
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required to officer the various regi- 
ments and separate units. An officer, 
upon joining a unit, generally re- 
mained so assigned for his entire 
career and was promoted according 
to attrition in the higher grades 
within that unit. 

In 1890 a branch promotion sys- 
tem was placed in effect which con- 
tinued until the end of World War 
I. Under this system, each branch 
was allocated a certain number of 
gtades, and promotions were made 
as vacancies occurred. There was a 
great disparity among the various 
branches in years of service required 
for promotion. It is recorded that in 
certain branches, some officers served 
as much as thirty-one years in the 
grade of first lieutenant. 


FOLLOWING World War I, this 
system was discontinued and all offi- 
cers, with the exception of those 
serving in the Medical Service and 
as chaplains, were placed on a single 
promotion list, with seniority on 
this list the criterion for promotion. 
It was soon found, however, that a 
lack of attrition in the higher grades 
combined with the large integration 
in the junior grades after the war 
tended to stagnate promotions. As 
much as seventeen years of service 
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in the grades of first lieutenant and 
captain were required before promo- 
tion was possible. 

To remedy this, changes in statutes 
affecting promotions were made by 
the Congress in 1935 and 1940. The 
1935 legislation permitted promo- 
tions to first lieutenant and captain 
without respect to vacancies after 
three and ten years’ total commis- 
sioned service respectively. In 1940, 
further amendments authorized pro- 
motion to major after seventeen 
years’ service and to lieutenant col- 
onel after twenty-three years under 
the same conditions. 

A strict limitation, however, re- 
mained on the number of officers 
who could serve in the grade of 
colonel; as a result, stagnation con- 
tinued in promotions to this grade, 
although there was a continued flow 
to and including lieutenant colonel. 

Following World War II, the offi- 
cer promotion system was com- 
pletely reexamined. The result was 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, 
which not only provides for the 
promotion of officers of the Regular 
Army but also forms the basis for 
the temporary promotion of all offi- 
cers serving in the Active Army and 
for the recently enacted Reserve 
Officer Personnel Act of 1954. In 
effect, then, the 1947 law is the 
statutory authority which governs all 
active duty officer promotions. 


THE ACT prescribes the size of 
the Regular officer corps of the 
Army and its grade structure. The 
promotion system which it estab- 
lishes is predicated on forced attri- 
tion in two forms—(1) of senior offi- 


cers who complete a certain amount 
of service in the higher grades; and 
(2) of those officers found not quali- 
fied for promotion after a certain 
number of years in a lower grade, 

The combined effect of these two 
measures assures steady advancement 
for capable younger officers so that 
the Army, at any given moment, will 
have a vital, experienced and trained 
officer corps prepared to furnish the 
military leadership required by a 
mobilized nation. 


PROMOTION SYSTEMS 


Three separate and distinct ele. 
ments compose the promotion sys- 
tem now in existence in the Army. 
Since they all stem from the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947, each is simi- 
lar in its methods and procedures, 
even though each has a specific ob- 
jective not related to the others, 
These components of the present 
promotion system consist of: 

1. Permanent promotions of Reg- 
ular Army officers to maintain the 
prescribed grade distribution of this 
component. These promotions are 
effected on a total years’ service basis 
after appropriate Selection Board 
action. Irrespective of vacancies, pto- 
motions (except to the grade of 
colonel and higher) are made upon 
the completion of a designated num- 
ber of years’ service for those officers 
found to be qualified for the higher 
grade. This provides a reasonably 
attractive career for the Regular 
Army officer by assuring his consid- 
eration for advancement after stated 
periods of service. 

2. Permanent promotions of Re- 
serve officers to maintain the grade 
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distribution of this component. Such 
promotions are also made on a total 
years’ service basis, which parallels 
that of Regular Army permanent 
promotions. They are governed by 
the Reserve Officer Personnel Act of 
1954, which contains the same pro- 
visions for forced attrition as does 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
for Regular Army officers. 

3. Temporary promotions to pro- 
vide officers in proper grades to 
serve in the Active Army. These 
are made when the size of the Army 
is such that officers of the Regular 
Army and of the Reserve on active 
duty do not provide the required 
strength in the various grades. For 
these promotions all active duty offi- 
cers regardless of component are eli- 
gible under the same criteria. Such 
promotions seek to recognize the 
best and most experienced officers 
serving on active duty, with eligibil- 
ity determined by the length of 
active duty service in a lower grade. 


HOW THE PROMOTION 
SYSTEMS OPERATE 


REGULAR ARMY: For an under- 
standing of current officer promo- 
tion policies, a knowledge of the 
salient features of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act which rigidly prescribes 
the system of Regular Army perma- 
nent promotions is necessary, since 
they form the pattern for both 
Reserve and temporary promotions. 

This Act requires that qualified 
second lieutenants be promoted to 
the grade of first lieutenant upon the 
completion of three years’ service. 
If not qualified, they are separated 
from the service. 


Officers must be considered for 
promotion to the permanent grades 
of captain, major and lieutenant 
colonel sufficiently in advance of the 
time they complete seven, fourteen 
and twenty-one years’ service re- 
spectively, so that, if selected, they 
may be promoted at the completion 
of such service. Upon completion of 
that service and if selected, promo- 
tion is authorized whether vacancies 
exist or not. 

At the present time, vacancies have 
permitted these permanent promo- 
tions to be made on the basis of five 
and one-half, twelve and sixteen 
years’ service respectively. These 
lengths of service are expected to 
increase in the next few years. 

The Officer Personnel Act author- 
izes 8 percent colonels in the Regular 
Army, 14 percent lieutenant colonels, 
19 percent majors, 23 percent cap- 
tains and 18 percent each, first and 
second lieutenants. Officers must be 
selected for promotion to the grades 
above first lieutenant by Army Selec- 
tion Boards. These boards may be 
instructed to recommend officers for 
permanent promotion to captain, 
major and lieutenant colonel if the 
officers are deemed “fully qualified”; 
or, if the Secretary of the Army 
should so desire, the board may be 
instructed to select a specified num- 
ber of officers from the zone who are 
the “best qualified” of all the officers 
in the zone. 

In determining the specified num- 
ber of officers, however, the Secre- 
tary may not prescribe a number less 
than 80 percent of all the officers in 
the zone of consideration if the “best 
qualified” method is used. Thus far, 
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the “best qualified” selection has not 
been applied in these grades. 
Officers who fail twice to be se- 
lected for permanent promotion to 
captain, major and lieutenant colonel 
are separated from the Army or re- 
tired if qualified. If an officer should 
have eighteen years of service and 
twice fails of selection to the per- 
manent grade of lieutenant colonel 
he may remain on active duty until 
he completes twenty years’ service if 
he so desires. The Act requires that 
selection for promotion to permanent 
grade of colonel and above must be 
made by the “best qualified” method 
although no minimum selection rate 
is specified for selection to this grade. 
No one other than a selection 
board—not even the President—can 
name an officer for permanent pro- 
motion. The President may delete a 
name from a recommended list, how- 
ever, or Congress may decline to 
confirm an officer on the list. 


RESERVE: Permanent promotion 
in the Army Reserve under the Re- 
serve Officer Personnel Act of 1954 
follows the procedure of Regular 
Army promotion described above. By 


law, the service eligibility utilized for 
the Regular Army is also applied in 
each grade to permanent Resetye 
promotion. The “fully qualified” 
and “best qualified” methods are em. 
ployed in the same manner. 

If a Reserve officer on active duty 
becomes eligible for a Reserve pro. 
motion and is already serving tem. 
porarily on active duty in the grade 
for which eligible, he is exempt from 
board action and is automatically 
considered to be “fully qualified” for 
promotion. 


TEMPORARY (Active Army): 
Temporary promotion policies, by 
decision of the Secretary, parallel in 
general the procedures established by 
law for permanent promotions. The 
basis for the Active Army grade 
spread of officers is contained in the 
Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954 
(Public Law 349—83d Congress). 
This law prescribes that the number 
of commissioned officers on active 
duty in each of the following grades 
when compared to the total number 
of commissioned officers on active 
duty shall not exceed the number set 
forth in the following table: 








Officer strength General 
50.000 350 
cer aie oats 400 
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Colonel Lt. Colonel Major 
3,352 6,940 9,350 
3,752 8,045 10,950 
4,102 9,150 12,500 
4,452 10,205 14,050 
4,752 11,260 15,600 
5,002 12,265 17,060 
5,202 13,270 18,370 
5,402 14,175 19,680 
5,602 15,075 20,890 
5,802 15,875 — 22,095 
6,002 16,675 23,300 
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USING THIS table as a guide, 
the actual grade spread for commis- 
sioned officers for a given fiscal year 
is determined in conjunction with 
the fiscal year Appropriation Act. 

Promotion from second lieutenant 
to the grade of first lieutenant is au- 
thorized for qualified officers after 
the completion of a specified period 
of service. Officers must be recom- 
mended for promotion by their im- 
mediate commander who in turn for- 
wards the recommendation to the 
commander with authority to an- 
nounce promotion for the command. 
This is not an automatic promotion. 

The selection of officers for tem- 
porary promotion to the grades of 
captain, major, lieutenant colonel 
and colonel is accomplished by selec- 
tion boards convened by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. These boards are 
instructed to recommend officers for 
temporary promotion to captain, 
major and lieutenant colonel using 
the “fully qualified” method. Selec- 
tion for promotion to the temporary 
grade of colonel and above is made 
by the “best qualified” method. 

Procedures have been recently in- 
stituted in the temporary promotion 
system to parallel the elimination 
upon second failure of selection for 
promotion found in the Regular and 
Reserve permanent promotion sys- 
tems. 

As a result of this, Reserve officers 
will be relieved from active duty 
following their second failure of se- 
lection and, at the same time, a de- 
termination is made if such officer is 
eligible to retain his commission in 
the Reserve. Regular officers, upon 
second failure of selection for tem- 


porary promotion, will be processed 
to determine if they should “show 
cause” for continued active duty. 

The difference in procedure is 
mandatory because of laws which de- 
fine the tenure of a Regular Army 
officer. The second failure of selec- 
tion must occur after a lapse of at 
least 12 months following the first 
failure; in other words, two failures 
within a single 12-month period will 
not cause elimination or ‘‘show 
cause” action. 


DETERMINING ZONES 


Promotion programs serve two 
main purposes—to maintain the au- 
thorized strength by grade of the 
various components and of the Ac- 
tive Army; and to mandatorily con- 
sider Regular and Reserve officers 
qualified for permanent promotion 
by virtue of length of service. When 
possible, such programs are con- 
ducted on an annual basis although, 
for some grades, boards may be re- 
quired at a greater frequency. 

First step in any promotion pro- 
gram is the determination of the 
zone of consideration. For perma- 
nent Regular Army promotions, the 
number of existing or projected va- 
cancies determines the number of 
selections which can be made by a 
selection board. 

The zone of consideration is estab- 
lished so as to comprise a number of 
officers, including individuals pre- 
viously passed over, totaling the ap- 
proximate number of vacancies that 
will exist. Officers are placed in the 
zone of consideration in the order 
of their promotion list seniority as 
published in the Army Register— 
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that is, according to seniority in per- 
manent grade. 


DEFERRED officers—those not se- 
lected by the board—are considered 
the following year along with those 
coming up for consideration for the 
first time. Currently, the selection 
rate for officers being considered for 
Regular Army promotion for the first 
time to the grades of captain, major 
and lieutenant colonel is approxi- 
mately 98.5 percent. 

In the case of those being consid- 
ered for the grade of colonel, the 
procedure for determining vacancies 
is essentially the same as for other 
grades. In determining the zone of 
consideration, however, several addi- 
tional factors are involved. 

-The first is the fact that until an 
officer completes twenty-eignt years’ 
service, he may be placed in the zone 
of consideration for colonel without 
being subject to elimination for be- 
ing twice passed over. Thus, in the 
zone of consideration there may be 
officers who have been passed over 
two, three, four and even five times 
for permanent promotion. 

A second factor is that the “best 
qualified” method of selection is used 
for promotion to the grade of 
colonel. 

A third factor is that the grade of 
colonel has a prescribed strength 
limitation which cannot be exceeded; 
in that respect, the grade of colonel 
is unlike lower grades where percen- 
tage limitations may be exceeded if 
officers are being mandatorily con- 
sidered by virtue of years’ service. 

These additional factors, obvi- 
ously, complicate the determination 


of the zone of consideration for the 
grade of colonel. The number of 
officers placed in the zone for this 
grade is determined by the desired 
selection rate, taking into account 
reduced selection factors which wili 
obtain for officers passed over by 
previous boards. 

The establishment of zones of con- 
sideration for Reserve promotions 
generally follows the same proce- 
dure. 

For temporary (Active Army) pro- 
motions, selection boards are usually 
convened annually except for the 
gtade of captain which currently re- 
quires semi-annual boards. The num- 
ber of vacancies which will exist in a 
given grade in the Active Army dur- 
ing a given fiscal year can be com- 
puted. This number determines the 
promotions which can be made. 


ZONES of consideration for tem- 
porary promotion are determined in 
the same general fashion as that 
described above for permanent pro- 
motions. The number of officers 
placed in the zone of consideration 
for the grade of captain, major and 
lieutenant colonel is _ established 
through the use of an experience fac- 
tor from previous selections. 

A sufficient number of officers is 
placed in the zone to produce the de- 
sired number of selections to meet 
anticipated vacancies. Experience has 
shown that of every 1000 officers 
considered for temporary promotion 
about 750 are selected. Although se- 
lection boards for temporary promo- 
tion are not directed to select a pre- 
scribed number but may select all 
“fully qualified” officers in the zone, 
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the approximate 75 percent selection 
rate indicated above has prevailed, 
in general, over the past four years. 

An officer is included in the zone 
of consideration for temporary pro- 
motion based on his seniority in the 
grade in which he is serving. 


PROMOTION LISTS 


For each promotion system, all 
officers are placed on one of the vari- 
ous promotion lists. These are as 
follows: Chaplain, Women’s Army 
Corps, Medical Corps, Dental Corps, 
Veterinary Corps, Medical Service 
Corps, Army Nurse Corps, Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps, and Army 
(including all other branches). These 
lists are established by the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 and the Army- 
Navy Nurses Act of 1947. 

Vacancies in each of these various 
lists determine the number of pro- 
motions which can be made from 
that list. Therefore a separate deter- 
mination of the zones of considera- 
tion as described above must be made 
for each promotion list. 

As a result, the criterion employed 
for one promotion list will differ 
from that used for another. Every 
effort is made to employ the same 
eligibility for all lists. but this is not 
possible in some lists where a small 
number of vacancies are created or 
in others where certain grades are 
overstrength. 


SELECTION BOARDS 


The Officer Personnel Act pre- 
scribes that the selection of officers 
for promotion will be accomplished 
by boards composed of not less than 
five officers. Board members must be 


senior to those being considered for 
promotion in both temporary and 
permanent rank. In addition, an offi- 
cer cannot serve on consecutive 
boards considering officers for the 
same rank. 

Department of the Army policy is 
to use mature, high caliber officers of 
long service and varied experience 
on each board, including officers of 
the combat arms and technical and 
administrative services. The Depart- 
ment of the Army relies on the judg- 
ment, experience and integrity of the 
members who compose these selec- 
tion boards. Experience has proven 
that their confidence is well placed. 

For each selection program, a new 
board is constituted and sits only for 
the length of time required to make 
its selections. Separate boards are 
used for temporary and permanent 
promotion. 

In general, the following grades of 
officers are assigned to selection 
boards considering the grades indi- 
cated: For permanent colonel—gen- 
eral officers; for temporary colonel— 
one general officer and four colonels; 
for permanent and temporary lieu- 
tenant colonel and major—five colo- 
nels; for permanent and temporary 
captain—five colonels; for permanent 
and temporary warrant officers—one 
colonel and four lieutenant colonels. 

In its deliberations, the board, as 
previously noted, applies the criteria 
of “fully qualified” or “best quali- 
fied” as methods of selection. For the 
temporary and permanent promotion 
programs to the grades of captain, 
major and lieutenant colonel, the se- 
lection board is directed to select all 
officers in the zone of consideration 
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deemed to be “fully qualified” for ing the duties of the next higher 
promotion to the next grade. In this grade. 

method of selection, there is no com- As a guide and to promote uni. 
petition between individuals in- formity, a standardized letter of jp. 
volved; rather, each officer is con- structions is furnished each selection 
sidered on the basis of his record to board. The essence of a typical letter 
determine if he is capable of assum- of instructions is extracted below: 





“In making selections for promotion, the board will employ a 
“fully qualified” method as prescribed in Section 509(e), Public 
Law 381. From the names of such officers submitted to it, the 
board shall recommend for promotion all whom they consider 
“fully qualified” to discharge the duties normally expected of an 
officer of the next higher grade. 

“The Department of the Army’s basic concept is that an officer 
is presumed to be “fully qualified” by virtue of being in the zone of 
consideration unless the selection board finds evidence in the record 
which leads it to conclude that the individual is not qualified to 
perform the duties required of an officer of the next higher grade. 

“Fundamentally, a promotion board is attempting to measure the 
potential of an officer in the rank for which he is being considered. 
There is no easy way to arrive at a prognosis of an officer’s_poten- 
tial. It is assumed, however, that an officer’s worth and future po- 
tential, ‘is dependent upon: (1) the demonstrated efficiency of the 

* offieer, (2) the experience of the officer, and (3) length of service. 
Under the heading of demonstrated efficiency, consideration should 
be given to how well the officer has performed in the various as- 
signments and to the consistency of his performance. Under the 
heading of experience, consideration should be given to the level 
and type of assignments the officer has had in his career. To assist 
the board the following specific instructions are presented: 

“a. The Officer's Efficiency Index—The OEI is only one factor used 
in any evaluation. A pattern indicative of an officet’s value to the 
Army is established by a series of efficiency reports; therefore, when 
scored and averaged into the OEI, it determines only the relative 
ranking of the officer in comparison to a general grouping of his 
contemporaries. The OEI is determined from the latest five or less 
consecutive years of service and is based on duty time only. No 
OEI is computed for an officer who has less than twelve months of 
duty time. The board, therefore, will not depend on it overly; no 
individual will be passed over solely because of a low OEI. A 
passover will be based on a detailed examination of the file of the 
individual. 

“b. Efficiency reports—A detailed examination of the individual’s 
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efficiency reports is the most reasonable basis for selections for pro- 
motion. The remarks section of efficiency reports often contain 
illuminating information and should be carefully considered when 
evaluating officers for promotion. In examining efficiency reports 
the following additional aspects will be considered: (1) The length 
of time covered by each report, (2) the duty performed by the rated 
officer and the level'at which performed, (3) the fact that equal 
weight is given to the opinion of the rating and indorsing officer, 
(4) the rank and position held by the rating and indorsing officers, 
and (5) the trend in efficiency, up or down, as experience is gained. 

“c, Passovers—An individual who has been passed over by a pre- 
vious selection board should be carefully considered by this board. 
The fact that the individual was passed over should not be an auto- 
matic bar to further selection. Consideration should be given to 
the individual’s manner of performance since the passover and, if 
there has been sufficient improvement to warrant selection, he 
should be selected provided no other information would cause his 
nonselection. 

“d. Specialization—Most officers have had a variety of assignments. 
Others, for one reason or another, have been consistently assigned 
to the same type of work. The specialized or generalized character 
of an individual’s previous assignment is not a point to be evaluated 
when considering the officer for promotion. As a factor, it should 
be eliminated from those which must be assessed in the process of 
judging an officer’s promotability. However, the importance of the 
assignment may be noted. Further, since there is no competition 
involved, no comparison should be made between combat arms 
officers and technical and administrative officers. Each individual 
must be assessed solely on the basis of whether or not he is fully 
qualified for promotion to the next higher grade. 

“e. Command—Lack of command experience should not be held 
against an officer, particularly an officer with a relatively small 
amount of service. The number of command positions is limited 
while those of other than command are unlimited. In the technical 
and administrative services, command is even more limited as are 
positions comparable to command. Being placed in a command or 
comparable position is again a matter of assignment and the indi- 
vidual has little control over such assignments. 

“f. Derogatory information—The weight to be given derogatory 
information must be determined by the collective judgment of the 
board. The board should give the greatest weight to the most 
recent years of service. Undue consideration should not be given 
to unfavorable comments of a derogatory nature which appear 
early in an officer’s career but which are followed by continuous 
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outstanding performance of duty, especially when punishment has 
already been meted out. Incidents of a derogatory nature must be 
weighted against the individual’s overall manner of performance 
but care should be taken to insure that an individual who has paid 
for a mistake and who is a good officer can “live down” his past 
and have a profitable career. An arbitrary statute of limitations 
applied by the Department of the Army on incidents of a deroga- 
tory nature would not allow for degrees of seriousness for past 
offenses. No consideration should be given to records of courts- 
martial, boards of inquiry, or similar boards which have acquitted 
or exonerated an officer nor to incompleted reports of investigation 
(Form 268). [If an officer undergoing investigation is selected, his 
promotion is suspended until investigation is completed. If com- 
pleted with unfavorable results his name may be removed from the 
recommended list. If the investigation is concluded in favor of the 
individual, his promotion is then effected and his date of rank ad- 
justed to coincide with that of his contemporaries.—Editor.] Little, 
if any, consideration should be given to records of disciplinary ac- 
tion under UCMJ Article 15, or AW 104 if the offense was minor 
and occurred early in the individual’s service. It is not the duty of 
the board to mete out punishment in such cases by withholding pro- 
motion. Consideration for deferment can properly, however, be 
based on a major disciplinary action, a relief for cause, demon- 
strated cowardice, or moral turpitude. In general, the board should 
consider the seriousness of the offense and whether or not there 
has been improvement in the work of the individual since the de- 
rogatory information developed. 

“g. In reviewing the records of officers who have served or are 
serving full time with the Office of the Secretary of Defense or 
with other joint commands or agencies, the board will give full 
weight to manner of performance reports covering such periods, 
whether submitted on the regularly prescribed efficiency report 
form or in letter form.” 











The “best qualified” method of se- 
lection is used for the temporary and 
permanent promotion programs for 
the grades of colonel and general. 
In this method of selection, the board 
is directed to determine first those 
officers in the zone who are fully 
qualified for promotion to the next 
higher grade in the same fashion as 
the selections for the grades of cap- 


tain, major and lieutenant colonel. 

In addition, however, the board is 
directed to select not to exceed a 
specified number from those deemed 
fully qualified who, in its opinion, 
are the best qualified for promotion. 
In this case, competition enters the 
picture since there are usually more 
officers considered fully qualified for 
promotion than the number of selec- 
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tions that can be made by the board. 

Selection boards considering offi- 
cers for promotion under the “best 
qualified” method are not required 
to recommend the full number of 
officers prescribed. They are fur- 
nished with the same letter of in- 
structions as is used for the “fully 
qualified” method except that the 
number of officers to be selected is 
stated and the instructions direct that 
the “best qualified” method be used 
in determining the final recom- 
mended list. 

As the letter of instructions states, 
a significant consideration is the effi- 
ciency report. The selection board is 
furnished the Department of the 
Army efficiency file on each officer in 
the zone of consideration. This file 
contains all of the officer’s efficiency 
reports, letters of commendation, 
letters of recommendation for pro- 
motion, awards and decorations, and 
any other matters having a bearing 
on efficiency and performance of 
duty. In addition, the board is fur- 
nished any pertinent information of 
a derogatory nature in order that it 
may have the necessary data on 
which to base a sound recommenda- 
tion. 

The basic policy is that all infor- 
mation—favorable or unfavorable— 
available in the Department of the 
Army relative to an officer will be 
made available to the board. The fol- 
lowing items are excepted: 

(1) Officer’s 201 file. This file 
(not to be confused with Officer’s 
Efficiency File) includes permanent 
change of station orders, allotments, 
designation of beneficiaries, promo- 
tion orders, and other items of an 


administrative nature which obvi- 
ously do not have a bearing on the 
individual’s qualifications for promo- 
tion. This file, however, will be 
made available when specifically re- 
quested by a board member. 

(2) Records of courts-martial, 
boards of inquiry, investigations, and 
the like which have been concluded 
and finalized and which have ac- 
quitted, exonerated, or cleared the 
officer, unless specifically requested 
by the board. 

(3) Reports of investigations, 
courts-martial, boards of inquiry, 
boards investigating subversion and 
disloyalty and the like which are still 
in process and upon which a report 
of final action eventually will be 
made. The intent of this is to protect 
an individual from being penalized 
because of allegations or charges of 
which he may be completely exon- 
erated and to preclude the prejudg- 
ment by a selection board on evi- 
dence which has not yet been eval- 
uated by the designated board or 
agency. (See Editor’s Note, page 22.) 

Final action is considered to have 
been taken when the agency estab- 
lished to judge, evaluate or make 
recommendations on the case has 
arrived at a determination and when 
this occurs, the information is made 
available to the board. 

In summary, it is important to 
note that the selection of an officer 
for promotion is not primarily a re- 
ward for past performance. It is a 
prediction that the officer selected is 
among those qualified to perform the 
duties and assume the increased re- 
sponsibilities of the next higher 
grade. 
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c todas flags, citations, battle 

streamers, trophies of military 
and athletic prowess, old pictures, 
all portraying the history and bring- 
ing to life the glory and tradition 
of the Army’s 30th Infantry Regi- 
ment—the famed “Rock, of the 
Marne”—have been placed on dis- 
play in the unit’s trophy room at 
Fort Benning, Georgia. 

The exhibit which was opened on 
the 140th anniversary of the regiment, 
attracts the attention of soldiers and 
visiting civilians alike. 

Since 1813 three regiments have 
held the designation 30th Infantry. 
The earlier two have since passed 
out of existence or have been re- 
designated. The present regiment was 
formed by Act of Congress on 2 
February 1901. 

Organized at Fort Logan, Colo- 
rado, it trained in San Francisco, 
then sailed to the Philippine Is- 
lands where it participated in the 
campaign against Aguinaldo and 
his insurrectos. It was there that 


a young second lieutenant named 
George C. Marshall joined Com- 
pany L as a platoon leader—his first 
military assignment. 
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After three years the unit was 
stationed in Nebraska, along the 
Mexican Border, in Alaska, in New 
York, in Texas and then returned 
to the Presidio of San Francisco, 
It served under General John J. 
Pershing in the Mexican Border 
campaign in 1917. 


IN WORLD WAR I the Regi- 
ment, as part of the 3d Division, 
helped stem the tide of the last 
great German offensive in July 
1918, thereby gaining its nickname 
and the French Croix de Guerre 
with palm for its colors. The flag 
used during the engagement is one 
of the featured displays. 

Still part of the 3d Division in 
World War II, the Regiment served 
in Africa, Sicily, the Anzio landing, 
the long fight up the Italian penin- 
sula to Rome and then in the in- 
vasion of Southern France and on 
into Austria. During thirty-one 
months of combat, it participated in 
the campaigns in North Africa, 
Tunisia, Sicily, Naples-Foggia, An- 
zio, Rome-Arno, Southern France, 
Ardennes-Alsace, Rhineland, and 
Central Europe. 
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of the Marne” 
tazes Its Traditions 


The 30th Infantry Regiment wears 
the Distinguished Unit Citation as 
a member of the 3d Division and 
the French Fourragere as well. Sev- 
eral battalions and individual com- 
panies also have been awarded the 
Unit Citation. No less than twelve 
members of the Regiment won the 
Medal of Honor during World 
War II. 


ONE OF the displays that at- 
tracts attention is the original cita- 
tion “L’ordre de l’Armee” for the 
French Croix de Guerre, signed by 
Marshal Henri Petain. The oldest 
photograph on display was taken 
in 1885 at the Presidio. Among 
others it shows General W. T. Sher- 
man and General J. M. Schofield. 

Motto of the Regiment—“Our 





A twenty-five 
year veteran ex- 
plains the crest 
to a newcomer 
to the Regiment. 






Country, Not Ourselves”—dates back 
to the War of 1812. The present 
crest of the Regiment was adopted 
in 1948. The Divisional insignia 
appears at the upper left. The 
broken chevron at the bottom of 
the canton represents the part taken 
in the Battle of the Marne. The 
boar’s head represents the subse- 
quent passage of the Regiment 
through German lines for occupa- 
tion of German territory. 

All of these traditions are appro- 
priately embodied in the unit’s 
many -flags, battle streamers and 
citations. In the Regiment’s trophy 
room, battle-toughened veterans and 
young recruits can absorb the lore 
of past deeds of valor and great- 
ness; here, too, they gain inspira- 
tion and guidance for future service. 
























With great deeds of quiet heroism 


to its credit, 


The Army Nurse Corps 
Looks Ahead 


Lily Lykes Shepard 


N OW IN ITS fifty-fifth year of 
military participation, the Army 
Nurse Corps today is looking ahead 
to still greater contributions to main- 
taining the health and general effi- 
ciency of the Army. 

Latest steps in this direction are 
the two postgraduate short courses 
being given this year as part of the 
Corps’ overall emphasis upon ever 
greater professional advancement. 

First of these courses, in Military 
Operating Room Nursing, was given 
during February at Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center. The second 
was an Institute on Nursing Admin- 
istration held in April at Brooke 
Army Medical Center, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. Both courses are 
designed to assure maintenance of 
- the highest level of nursing and to 
provide nurse officers an opportunity 
to keep abreast of recent profes- 
sional advances. 

These courses are only one phase 
of the educational opportunities and 
programs for advanced professional 





LILY LYKES SHEPARD is Information 
Specialist in the Technical Liaison Office, 
Office of The Surgeon General, Depart- 
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training in prevention of disease and 
care of the sick that have been in- 
troduced since World War II. Dur- 
ing recent years the Army nutse has 
also proved her value as a full time 
member of the hospital manage- 
ment team, which is concerned with 
improving fiscal, manpower and hos- 
pital methods. 


IN 1951 the Army Nurse Corps 
Section of Career Guidance activi- 
ties was established in the Office of 
the Army Surgeon General. This— 
the first career planning program for 
nurses—has stimulated wide interest 
in professional progress and per- 
sonal growth. 

Still more recently, early in Janu- 
arty 1954, the Registered Nurse Stu- 
dent Program was inaugurated. As 
the only military nurse group in the 
country, and probably in the world, 
with such an educational plan, the 
Corps in a few years expects to have 
officers with master’s degree in some 
field of nursing before they will have 
reached their thirtieth birthday. 
Many who served in World War II 
already have earned their bachelor’s 
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degree under the GI Bill, and now 
are working toward securing their 
master’s degrees. 

Another development during the 
past year has been the assignment of 
nine highly qualified Army Nurse 
Corps officers to the faculty of the 
new Medical Training Center for 
instructing enlisted men as prospec- 
tive members of the Army’s medical 
team. This is set up at the Brooke 
Army Medical Center. 

The first conference of Army 
Health Nurses, held recently in the 
Office of the Surgeon General to 
standardize procedure in this field 
and to consider policies to be deter- 
mined as permanent, is still another 
significant event. 


THE ARMY Health Nurse pro- 
gram, established in 1949, now func- 
tions in all Army Areas in the United 
States and in oversea installations, 
principally in Japan and Europe. Its 
purpose is similar to that of civilian 
public health nurse programs — 
namely, to prevent illness by teach- 
ing the importance of good health 
practices. These nurses coordinate 
health programs in schools on Army 
posts to comply with public health 
policies of the adjacent civilian 
neighborhoods, Classes are given in 
dental hygiene, nutrition and allied 
subjects. 

Such a far-seeing course of action 
and planned program for profes- 
sional advancement is a far cry 
from the days when the Army Nurse 
Corps was established on 2 Febru- 
ary 1901. And that milestone in it- 
self marked a considerable advance 
from the earlier days when care of 


sick or wounded was accomplished 
by contract nurses, volunteer groups, 
or simply by women who had fol- 
lowed their men to the wars. 

During the Revolution, the Con- 
gress in 1775 created a hospital de- 
partment for the Army. Provision 
was made for payment for “matrons, 
one-half dollar a day and one ration” 
and for “nurses, each twenty-four 
ninetieths of a dollar a day, and one 
ration.” 

In the Civil War Dorothea Dix, 
famed humanitarian, was named su- 
perintendent of women nurses but 
had no real organization behind her. 
Several volunteer groups, such as the 
Sisters of Charity, casual employees, 
and women who accompanied regi- 
ments with no official sanction also 
worked as nurses. 


WHEN in the summer of 1898 
United States troops landed at Si- 
boney on the south coast of Cuba, 
among those going ashore with the 
3d Artillery was a young medical 
officer, Captain Merritte W. Ire- 
land. His official request for quali- 
fied women nurses to staff the wards 
under his jurisdiction—one of the 
first to be received in Washington 
from an Army physician—helped to 
crystallize a movement already under 
way to introduce female professional 
nurses into Army hospitals. 

Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, di- 
rector of the Hospital Corps of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, was assigned the mission of 
obtaining “contract” nurses for the 
Army. Many other volunteers came 
forward as well. Confusion arose 
because contract nurses were subject 
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to Army control while the others, 
paid from private sources, were 
subject to orders from their own 
organizations. 

As a result of these experiences, 
Dr. McGee wrote the section of the 
Army Organization Bill which was 
enacted 2 February 1901, establish- 
ing the Nurse Corps as a part of the 
Army. 

Captain Ireland later became Chief 
Surgeon for the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in World War I and 
then The Surgeon General of the 
Army. He continued his sympathetic 
attitude towards the implementation 
of the Army Nurse Corps into the 
Army Medical Service. 


AT THE outbreak of World War 
I there were 403 members in the 
Corps. During the war the number 
grew to 21,480, of whom about ten 
thousand served overseas. The Army 
School of Nursing was founded in 
1918 with the main unit at Walter 
Reed Army Hospital in Washington. 

In World War II the Corps 
climbed to a peak strength of fifty- 
seven thousand, the rank of colonel 
was added and nurses were granted 
the same pay as Army officers in each 
grade. In 1944 all barriers to equal 
pay and benefits with male officers 
were removed. The Army and Navy 
Nurses Act of 1947 gave women the 
first opportunity for Regular Army 


commissions and the Army Nurse 
Corps Section of the Army Reserve 
also was established. 

The illustrious record of the Corps 
sparkles with awards for heroic be- 
havior. In World War I, awards 
were made to nurse officers of the 
Distinguished Service Cross, the Dis. 
tinguished Service Medal and other 
American decorations. At the same 
time about a hundred were honored 
by Great Britain and France. [pn 
World War II one out of forty Army 
Nurse Corps officers on duty was 
decorated. Statistics for the Korean 
period have not been completed, but 
awards have ranged from the Legion 
of Merit to the Commendation Rib- 
bon with Medal Pendant for a va- 
riety of services. 


THE CORPS obviously is proud 
of these achievements. At the same 
time, by the very nature and train- 
ing of a nurse’s job, a certain amount 
of quiet heroism is expected. Just to 
enter the field calls for .a dedica- 
tion of purpose and high ideals. 

Realizing that during peace time 
the advancement made _profession- 
ally is the greatest contribution that 
can be made toward maintaining a 
healthy Army, the Army Nurse 
Corps during its fifty-fifth year is 
determined to carry to new heights 
the work that has been so success- 
fully launched. 


ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST is distributed officially through channels to 
the company level. Individuals and units desiring to enter personal subscriptions 
($1.75 per year to domestic or APO addresses; $2.25 to other addresses) may do 
so through the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. A subscription blank is provided on page 48. 
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HEN HITLER’S ARMIES in- 

vaded and occupied The Neth- 
erlands in May 1940, it marked the 
end of an era for the Dutch. 

Traditionally neutral and histori- 
cally mainly a sea power, the Dutch 
from 1830 to World War II had not 
participated in any of the continental 
wats in which other European na- 
tions had been involved. Their mili- 
tary exploits had been restricted to 
the opening up of their vast colonial 
empire, the Netherlands Indies, and, 
during World War I, to the main- 
tenance of armed neutrality. 

But World War II changed the 
Dutch outlook. After the brutal 
German attack, which overwhelmed 
the Dutch as well as all other Euro- 
pean armies, the principle of neu- 
trality was abandoned, to be re- 
placed by the principle of allied co- 


The Dutch Soldier and His Army— 
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if Tough and Self-Reliant 


operation in the building up of a 
collective defense. 

In 1948 The Netherlands together 
with Britain, France, Belgium and 
Luxembourg concluded the Brussels 
treaty, aiming at the establishment 
of a collective defense of the West- 
ern European area covered by these 
five nations. A year later the Dutch 
wholeheartedly accepted active mem- 
bership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

In October 1950, at the NATO 
Defense Committee conference, the 
Dutch committed themselves to pro- 
vide for the progressive build-up of 
five infantry divisions to be ready 
in the fall of 1954. Owing to limited 
manpower and material resources 
however, operational and logistic 
support of these troops initially 
would have to be restricted to only 





~ some army corps support for three 


~~ ~of the divisions to be formed. The 


other two divisions would remain 
“loose,” i.e. with no army corps 
support. 


AS THE BUILD-UP and integra- 
tion of NATO forces proceeded, it 
became clear that the restrictions im- 
posed on the build-up of army corps 
support had several serious draw- 
backs. Under NATO defense stand- 
ards, no division could be considered 
fully built-up and operationally 
usable unless all pertaining opera- 
tional and logistical army corps units 
were formed at the same time. For 
“loose” divisions there was neither 
room nor function. 

As a consequence the Netherlands 
Government decided, with the full 
approval of SHAPE, to recast the 
Dutch army plan. The build-up of 
divisions was slowed down in order 





The Fusilier Princess Irene Guards pass in review in full ceremonial dress, 
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to use available manpower for a 
simultaneous and harmonious build- 
up of divisions having full opera- 
tional and logistical support. Final 
completion of the promised five divi- 
sions was postponed till 1957. 

To-day Holland has one full- 
strength army corps consisting of 
three infantry divisions. Of these, 7 
one, with a proportionate number of 7 
army corps units, is standing; and 4 
the others, with the remaining army ~ 
corps units, are reserve divisions. In- 
cluding its training establishments, ~ 
mobilization organization and terti- ~ 
torial defense system, the country ™ 
has approximately 90,000 men ac ~ 
tively under arms and about 150,000 
capable of being mobilized within 
three days. 

The army build-up is based on the 
so-called filler system, in which the 
division and all other standing units 
are kept at active strength by an in- 





TOUGH AND 


take of “‘fillers” every two months to 
_- replace those who have completed 
their first tour of military service. 


ORIGINALLY, the division was 
constituted by combat teams and 
partly “renewed” every four months, 
with one new combat team of green 
troops relieving a combat team of 
trained troops. Now the filler system 
keeps all units at a constant level of 
training and battle readiness. 

The Dutch have modeled their 
NATO troops after the United 
States pattern. As in the U. S. Army, 
they follow essentially the basic tac- 
tical organization of three — three 
squads to the platoon, three platoons 
to the company, and on up to the 
three divisions in the corps. 

Their infantry squad is a team 
built around an automatic weapon, 
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the British Bren gun. Platoons in- 
clude a weapons squad with which a 
base of fire can be built to protect 
tactical movements. Companies are 
administrative and tactical units, and 
are equipped with organic heavy 
machine guns, 81-mm. mortars and 
recoilless rifles. Battalions serve as 
the striking arm with only such ad- 
ministrative functions as are neces- 
sary for tactical employment. As in 
American units, the triangular divi- 
sions have organic artillery and tanks 
under the division commander. 


IN ADDITION to their NATO 
divisions, the Dutch have organized 
a territorial defense which is 
charged with the task of safeguard- 
ing the intricate and vital internal 
communications network, as well as 
protecting harbors and bases and 


Dutch infantrymen — only recently raw recruits — march smartly back to 
quarters after a day of training. 





















other vulnerable strategic points in 
the country against sabotage and 
fifth column activity. A large share 
in this territorial defense, which is 
scheduled to attain a peak strength 
of 85,000 men, is taken up by anti- 
aircraft artillery. 

Practically the entire Dutch Army 
is a conscript force. The 25,000 regu- 
lars in the army serve as cadres and 
staffs for the elaborate mobilization 
organization. Conscription _ itself 
dates back to 1813 when Holland 
was liberated from French occupa- 
tion. In the intervening 140 years the 
system has been adapted to changing 
conditions and now comprises the 
entire male population. 

At the age of 19 every young man 
receives a summons for a physical 
and psychological examination. 
Classification tests are used to deter- 
mine whether the young man is 
mentally and physically able to 
serve; the branch of service for 
which he is best qualified; and fi- 
nally, his special skills and abilities 
which can be developed either be- 
fore or after his assignment. As a 
result of these tests he may be sent 
to the infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
engineers, signals, ordnance, quarter- 
master, medical troops, transporta- 
tion, military administration, anti- 


Barracks for Netherlands troops are among the most modern in Europe, 





aircraft artillery, Royal Marechaus- 
see, Royal Air Force or Royal Navy, 


EACH YEAR approximately fifty. 
five thousand youths are found eli. 
gible for service. Of these ten 
thousand go to the navy and air 
force and forty-five thousand to the 
army. Every conscript is obligated to 
serve a total of at least 18 months 
during his initial tour of duty. If he 
becomes an officer, noncommissioned 
officer or specialist, he must serve 
21 months. 

After completion of his initial 
tour he is released with the stipula- 
tion that he may be recalled for 
refresher training until he reaches 
the age of 35 at which time he is 
completely released from all military 
obligations. The corresponding ages 
for noncommissioned officers and 
officers are 40 and 45 respectively. 
Retirement age for regulars is 60 
or after forty years of service. 

Before entering the standing 
units, every conscript receives indi- 
vidual training, the duration of 
which differs in accordance with his 
contemplated assignment. The first 
two months are devoted to common 
instruction. Ordinary soldiers and 
future specialists, noncommissioned 
officers and officers alike receive ele- 
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mentary training, including drill, 
military behavior, discipline, weap- 
ons training, field conditioning, and 
the like. Next, the ordinary soldiers 
continue individual training for two 
months, after which they enter the 
standing units. 

Specialists and future noncommis- 
sioned officers and officers, however, 
after completing two months of in- 
dividual training, go to various 
schools for occupational training. 
This may take four, six, eight or ten 
months. Finally they too enter the 
standing units. 

Instruction during basic training 
includes rifle marksmanship, cover 
and concealment, field intelligence, 
bayonet fighting, first aid, hygiene, 
mines and boobytraps, and tank and 
airplane recognition. Also, every 
recruit has to go over a special battle 
course under live fire, to get ac- 
quainted with the sounds and noises 
of the battlefield. Training is thor- 
ough and intensive. 


AT HOME, the Dutch soldier is 
housed in some of the finest bar- 
racks in Europe, many of them built 
since World War II. Each caserne 
has its enlisted club, noncommis- 
sioned officers club, officers club, 
theater and gymnasium. 

He is also fed well. An American 
might find the menu uninteresting, 
but what it lacks in variety is com- 
pensated for in quality and quantity. 
Breakfast generally consists of bread, 
cheese, cold meats, jam and tea. 
Luncheon is similar except that cof- 
fee instead of tea is served. A much 
more complete meal is served at 
dinner. Usually there is soup, fol- 
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lowed by a meat course, vegetables 
and potatoes. 

There is almost no illiteracy in 
the Dutch Army and any soldier 
who aspires to raise his educational 
level is given every encouragement. 
The Army sponsors more than 250 
different off-duty courses ranging 
from vocational to college level. By 
special arrangement, local schools 
give teaching and lesson service to 
personnel in uniform. 

Leave arrangements during basic 
training permit so-called “freedom 
of movement” every week-end from 
Saturday at 1300 hours until 2400 
hours Sunday. Four consecutive days 
leave is granted before a soldier 
enters the standing units; thereafter 
every four weeks one week-end 
“freedom of movement” and one 
“long week-end” from Friday after- 
noon till Monday morning are 
granted. Free train rides to his home 
are provided. 


FOR RECREATION the Dutch 
soldier has a wide choice of activi- 
ties. In sports he generally excels in 
volleyball, soccer, basketball, boxing, 
track, cross-country events and 
marksmanship. Handicrafts, too, are 
popular. The soldier is offered leath- 
erworking, metalworking, wood- 
working and even knitting. 

The beret is an important part 
of the Dutch soldier’s uniform. It 
is worn pulled down at a jaunty 
angle over the right ear. Attached 
to the left front of the beret is a 
gold or silver crest, surrounding and 
displaying identifying symbols of 
his branch of service. Regimental or 
branch colors are worn as_back- 








land’s numerous water barriers. 


ground for the crests. 

Shoulder patches indicating 
branch of service are also worn. 
These consist of symbols removed 
from the frames of the beret crests. 
In addition, members of the Nether- 
lands battalion—all volunteers who 
fought alongside of the United Na- 
tions forces in Korea— wear the 
shoulder insignia of the American 
division with which they served. As 
a result, the Indian Head of the 
United States 2d Infantry Division 
is well-known in the Netherlands. _ 


FIERCE PRIDE and fighting 
spirit characterized the Netherlands 
van Heutsz Battalion in Korea. The 
van Heutszers arrived in November 
1950 and soon won two Presidential 
Unit Citations. Aside from the re- 
spect they commanded on the battle- 
field, these tough and often un- 
predictable Dutchmen enjoyed an al- 
most legendary reputation for their 
jovial, good-natured temperament 
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Blending with the landscape, a machine gun post dominates one of Hol- 
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and unusually high spirits. Even the 
daily monotony of bunker life, 
coupled with the bitter cold Korean 
weather, failed to dampen their 
happy-go-lucky attitude. 

Like most armies, the Dutch have 
units which are unique by way of 
selected membership, special train- 
ing and traditions. In the Nether- 
lands Army these units are the 
Commandos, the Royal Marechaus- 
see, and the footguard regiments. 

The Commandos are destined for 
various tasks in the territorial de- 
fense. Adept as assault troops and 
hand-to-hand fighters, they are rug- 
ged men whose training is a good 
deal rougher and more all-around 
than the average. 

The Royal Marechaussee, who 
were once mounted, are elite mili- 
tary police who serve at bordet 
posts, harbors, airfields and bridges. 


THERE ARE three footguard 
regiments — the Grenadier Guards, 
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the Jager (Light Infantry) Guards 
and the Fusilier Princess Irene 
Guards. The last regiment takes its 
name from the second daughter of 
Queen Juliana. It was given the tra- 
dition of the Royal Netherlands Bri- 
gade “Princess Irene” which was 
originally formed in England during 
World War II by Dutch officers who 
were evacuated by way of Dunkirk 
or who escaped from Holland dur- 
ing the German occupation. The 
Princess Irene Brigade took part in 
the Normandy invasion. 

Again, like other armies, the 
Dutch have recruited women for 
non-combatant work. The Militaire 
Vrouwen Afdeling (MILVA for 
short), the name given to the Dutch 
women’s army corps, is a completely 
volunteer organization formed in 
1945. Its members sign up for two- 
year enlistments. They work in hos- 
pitals and kitchens, drive trucks, op- 
erate teletype machines and do secre- 
tarial work; they also instruct and 





Bridge building by engineer troops is important in The Netherlands, where 
land is laced by rivers, canals and estuaries. 
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serve as plotters for antiaircraft ar- 
tillery units. 

By United States standards, the 
Dutch soldier receives relatively low 
pay. A recruit serves his first two 
months at an allowance of 20 cents 
a day, after which he qualifies for 
30 cents a day. Regulars receive 
somewhat more. While a reserve cor- 
poral on full-time duty receives only 
$9.30 per month, a regular corporal 
gets from $30 to $60 a month, de- 
pending on his length of service. A 
reserve sergeant gets only $12 a 
month; a regular up to $80. How- 
ever, regulars are charged approxi- 
mately $15 a month for their food 
and lodging. 


THE DUTCH are sacrificing 
much for their new army. Defense 
expenditures amount to 23 percent 
of the country’s budget. Provision of 
equipment is a major problem. 
When World War II ended, sup- 
plies for two infantry divisions were 
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taken over from Canadian units in 
Europe. Canada also contributed 
arms for another division in 1950, 
by which time the 1945 supplies had 
been largely expended in the fight- 
ing in Indonesia. Since Holland has 
no arms industry of its own and its 
financial and economic resources are 
insufficient either to produce itself 
or to buy from others all equipment 
necessary for modern warfare, the 
United States and Canada have 
joined in providing combat vehicles, 
guns, small arms and electronic 
equipment as mutual aid. 


Every year the Dutch army corps . 


participates in the autumn maneu- 
vers of the Northern Army Group 
which are held in the British zone 
of Germany. Apart from the value 
of combined training with the Brit- 
ish and the Belgians, these maneu- 


Ordnancemen and tankers learn 
thoroughness. 
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vers are practically the only oppor. 
tunity for large-scale exercises ex. 
ceeding regiment size. 

Holland itself provides no room 
for movement in the field of units 
larger than regiments. It is largely 
a flat country of 12,460 square miles, 
or about half as large as South Caro. 
lina. In this tight land area, the 
Dutch are finding it more and more 
difficult to house and feed a rapidly 
growing population. 


WITH MORE THAN ten million 
people, the Netherlands has a popu- 
lation density of 836 persons per 
square mile—a concentration higher 
than any other European nation. Her 
nearest neighbors, Belgium, Western 
Germany and France, have 739, 503 
and 187 persons per square mile 
respectively. 


their trade with customary Dutch 
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TOUGH AND SELF-RELIANT 


The Dutch however maintain a 
well balanced economy ranging 


from manufacturing and commerce 
to general agriculture. Apart from a 
great variety of industrial products 


the principal exports are farm and 
dairy produce, including the famous 
Dutch cheeses and the world-re- 
nowned Dutch flower bulbs. Hol- 
land ranks third among the world’s 
shipbuilders. She also refines tin and 
other metals and oil, cuts diamonds 
and has a large textile, electro- 
technical and chemical industry. 
The Dutch soldier is self-reliant, 
physically rugged and industrious. 
Venereal disease is practically non- 
existent in his army. Dutch food, an 
invigorating climate and good he- 
reditary stock have combined to pro- 


duce a sturdy population. 


THE CONCEPT of the North At- 
lantic community has become the 
mainstay of Dutch foreign policy. 
“The Netherlands Government is 
basing all its efforts on the assump- 
tion of the permanency of the North 
Atlantic community,” Prime Min- 
ister Willem Drees told an Ameri- 
can audience in 1952. “All inter- 
European unity efforts also are 
viewed by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment as to whether or not they 
might conflict with the interests of 
the North Atlantic solidarity.” 

Largely as a consequence of this 
outlook, the red, white and blue flag 
which flies over the Netherlands has 
become a symbol of one of NATO’s 
most dedicated fighting forces. 


Each year Dutch units participate in NATO maneuvers in the British Zone 


of Germany. 











Fundamentals you need to know 


for an understanding of 


Physical Disability Benefits 


Colonel Carlton D. Goodiel 


LL PERSONS who serve on 

active duty with the Armed 
Forces—whether Regular or Reserv- 
ist called to extended active duty— 
are potentially eligible for physical 
disability benefits. Despite this fact, 
very few service personnel have a 
clear understanding of this subject 
which may some day materially affect 
their economic security. 

The essential legal basis is simply 
set forth in Section 401la, Title IV 
of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949: “Any member of the uni- 
formed services found to be unfit 
to perform the duties of his office, 
rank, grade, or rating by reason of 
physical disability and who other- 
wise qualifies as hereinafter pro- 
vided may be retired or separated 
subject to the provisions of this 
Title.” 

But to understand the Act’s im- 
plementing provisions is not so 
simple. As with any matter of ad- 
ministration, especially when indi- 
viduals are concerned, rules must 
be set up, interpreted and applied. 
An understanding of these basic 
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laws and regulations affecting physi. 
cal disability benefits should be of 
primary interest and importance to 
any serviceman or woman. 

To be eligible for physical disa- 
bility benefits, the law stipulates one 
fundamental requirement which must 
be fulfilled —the serviceman or 
woman must become unfit for duties 
due to physical disability. 

Once having established elibigility, 
it is mecessary to determine the 
extent of the physical disability be- 
fore benefits can be granted. This 
will determine whether the indi- 
vidual is granted permanent retire- 
ment, placed on the Temporary Dis- 
ability Retired List (that is, retired 
for a maximum five year period 
during which his condition can be 
determined with greater finality) or 
separated with severance pay. 

Payment formulas are much the 
same as those for other forms of 
retirement. They provide for a maxi- 
mum of 75 percent of basic pay, and 
also provide for lump sum payments 
in case of separation from the service 
in those cases where the individual 
does not qualify for permanent of 
temporary retirement. 

Statutory authority exists whereby 
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the affected person may choose be- 
tween Veterans Administration or 
Army benefits. Here again it is often 
difficult for the individual to under- 
stand the differences. 

Some explanation of the four 
main factors involved should help 
clarify the entire matter of physical 
disability retirement. Accordingly, a 
more complete examination follows 
of (1) eligibility requirements; (2) 
methods of determining extent of 
disability; (3) payment formulas; 
and (4) comparison of Army and 
Veterans Administration benefits. 


1—ELIGIBILITY 


Determination of unfitness for 
duties due to physical disability is 
clearly set forth in Special Regula- 
tions 40-120-1 entitled “Medical 
Standards of Fitness and Unfitness 
for Retention on Active Duty.” 

Nevertheless many misunderstand- 
ings have arisen over their applica- 
tions in granting physical disability 
retirement benefits. The very fact 
that an individual may have certain 
disabilities does not automatically 
confer retirement, nor even neces- 
sarily separation from the service. 

To understand this more fully it 
is necessary to scrutinize more care- 
fully the phrase “found to be unfit 
to perform the duties of his office, 
rank, grade, or rating.” 

Generally as the individual pro- 
gtesses in the service, he gathers in- 
creasing specialized knowledge and 
abilities; at the same time his duties 
usually involve a progressive lessen- 
ing ef physical demands. 

Based on this, then, an illness or 
injury that at one period in an indi- 


vidual’s career might well mean 
he could not carry on his duties, at 
another period might have little or 
no effect on performance of duty. 
Accordingly, if the Army can utilize 
his services, certain disabilities will 
not automatically entail retirement 
for the individual. 

In general the individual’s disa- 
bility must be the proximate result 
of the performance of various types 
of military duty. (Exceptions to this 
requirement exist where the indi- 
vidual has completed eight years of 
active service or if the disability was 
incurred in line of duty during a 
period of active service in time of 
war or national emergency.) To so 
qualify, the member must have been 
ordered to extended active duty for 
a period in excess of thirty days, 
unless his unfitness was caused by an 
injury. It must not have been due to 
intentional misconduct or willful 
neglect, nor incurred during a period 
of unauthorized absence. Further- 
more, sound medical principles must 
indicate that the disability is or may 
be permanent. 

In this connection, a clarification 
of “proximate result of performance 
of active duty” should prove help- 
ful. It is not necessary that a defect 
be incurred after entering on active 
duty provided that the defect was 
permanently aggravated by service. 
This is covered in Par 2c(2), AR 
600-140. 


IT HAS been established that 
“service aggtavation” does not nec- 
essarily imply that the special nature 
of military service need be responsible 
for progression of a physical defect. 
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Here the presumption increases with benefits under existing rules, 
length of service that certain slowly 
developing ailments have been ag- 2—DETERMINING EXTENT 
gtavated as a proximate result of OF DISABILITY 
the performance of duty. Retirement benefits are contingent 
In considering length of service, upon the extent of disability, based 
arbitrary requisites are neither feas- on the current Veterans Administra. 
ible nor consistent with variations tion Schedule for Rating Disabilities, 
in the course of some diseases. How- Under this Schedule, the minimum 
ever, the time element always must disability under which the Army may 
be considered and balanced against grant disability retirement pay is 30 
sound medical principles as to the percent. However, in cases where 
natural progress of chronic diseases. an individual has completed twenty 
To illustrate this point, a member _ years of active service (as defined in 
on entry into the service may show Section 412 of the Act) disability 
blood pressures above average for retirement pay may be granted if 
his age, but not sufficient to dis- he is rated at less than this minimum, 
qualify him. If he experiences grad- It should be emphasized that con- 
ual progression of hypertension after siderations of physical fitness and 
considerable service he might be percent of disability are not interre- 
pronounced physically unfit. Such a lated, dependent upon each other, 
case would be deemed “service ag- or even parallel in significance. The 
gravated.” percent of disability, for example, 
On the other hand if he should does not necessarily govern in con- 
experience such rapid progression sidering qualifications for fitness for 
of his ailment as to render him duty since, as has already been point- 
physically unfit during the early ed out, an individual with consid- 
months of his initial service, it might erable military service and experi- 
be deemed natural progress—there- ence develops an increasing useful- 
fore not aggravated by service, and ness to the service. His usefulness de- 








not ratable. pends less upon physical fitness as his 
Sometimes complications arise military career progresses. 
when a serviceman has several disa- Still further, it should always be 


bilities. If all answer the same rules, remembered that physical standards 
his eligibility or ineligibility for re- for military service do not parallel 
tirement for each would be the same. those for a gainful civilian vocation. 
But suppose that he was held phys- Thus an individual with years of 
ically unfit due to one disability military experience may well be con- 
which was not “service aggravated,” sidered physically fit for service even 
while one occurred during service though the degree of his disability 
but could not be rated because it would entitle him to be awarded a 
did not render him physically unfit. higher percentage rating by the Vet- 
In such instances he would not be erans Administration based upon the 
entitled to separation or retirement average impairment in his earnings. 
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Establishing the degree or per- 
centage of the disqualifying disa- 
bility may, however, have a direct 
bearing on the amount of disability 
retirement pay to be granted, as will 
be discussed below. 


RETIREMENT under the Career 
Compensation Act may be permanent 
or temporary. For permanent retire- 
ment, the disability should be ex- 
pected to remain static for the en- 
suing five years or if it is ratable at 
over 75 percent, it should not bear 
any promise of so improving as to 
permit the individual’s return to 
duty within a five year period. 

For temporary retirement, sound 
medical principles should indicate 
that the disability (if rated at less 
than 75 percent) is apt to increase 
and justify a higher rating, or else 
that it may decrease so as to permit 
return to duty within five years. 

In cases of temporary retirement, 
the individual is assigned to the 
Temporary Disability Retired List 
(TDRL). If so classified, he must 
be examined at least once every 
eighteen months and his case must 
be disposed of—either permanently 
retired, discharged with or without 
severance pay, or returned to duty— 
within the five year period. 

In cases where an individual with 
twenty years active service incurs a 
temporarily unfitting disability rat- 
able at less than 30 percent but 
likely to increase, he may be assigned 
to the TDRL. This may be done even 
though the individual is qualified 
for permanent disability retirement. 

An individual incurring a tempo- 
tary unfitting disability which would 


qualify him for the Temporary Dis- 
ability Retired List will be placed on 
the list regardless whether or not a 
co-existing permanently unfitting de- 
fect exists which would not (for lack 
of service incurrence or aggravation) 
entitle him to benefits. As long as a 
service man remains on the TDRL 
his retirement pay may not be in- 
creased or diminished from that 
granted at the time his name was 
placed on the rolls. 

When a member is found unfit 
for service and the disability is 
ratable at less than the 30 percent 
figure, the service man may be sep- 
arated with severance pay. 

This brings up a point that is 
sometimes difficult to understand— 
namely, that the percent of disability 
is not a criterion of unfitness for 
service. The misconception seems to 
be widely prevalent among service 
personnel that it is necessary to be 
found at least 30 percent disabled 
in order to be considered unfit for 
duty. Actually, it should be noted, 
a person may be considered unfit 
even with 0 percent ratable disa- 
bility. The 30 percent figure is 
merely the minimum that governs 
granting of retirement payments. 

Ratings for physical defects caus- 
ing unfitness for service may vary 
form 0 percent to 100 percent. Some 
examples will help to clarify this 
point: 

1. Disabilities ratable at 0 percent 
which may still be disqualifying 
under some citcumstances may in- 
clude—inability to bend the thigh 
to a right angle; inability to bend 
the knee to within 10 degrees of a 
right angle; or recurrent rheumatic 
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fever in remission without residual 
functional impairment. 

2. Examples of disabilities unfit- 
ting though ratable at less than 30 
percent may be — diabetes, asthma, 
chronic skin and eye diseases, high 
blood pressure, certain knee and 
ankle disabilities, stomach ulcer and 
mild degrees of leaky heart and kid- 
ney disease. 

At the same time, a member may 
have disabilities through combined 
ratings which reach the maximum of 
70 percent—and still not be consid- 
ered unfit. Here is an example, para- 
phrased from the technical wording 
found in the VA Schedule: 

1. Arthritis of the type in- 
volving the neck, chest 
and low back levels of 
the spine (10 percent for 
each of the above groups 
of vertebrae) .................. 27 percent 
Deafness in both ears sat- 
isfactorily corrected by 
a hearing aid .................. 40 percent 
3. Surgical removal of the 
prostate gland ................ 20 percent 


4, Generalized hardening of 
CE ALLELICS. .........505..scsseccreenes 20 percent 


Ww 


While the raw percentages add up 
to more than 100, the combined 
rating is 70 percent when the various 
Veterans Administration rating table 
factors are applied as follows: 

Briefly stated, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration rating method is based 
on the principle that any individual 
is 100 percent efficient before he 
develops a ratable disability. Obvi- 
ously when there is only a single 
disability, its rating is a simple per- 
centage of full efficiency. 

When more than one disability 
exists, however, the percentage of 
the most disabling condition (in the 


above example it would be numbe 
2) is subtracted from the 100 percent 
efficiency. This would leave the jp. 
dividual 60 percent efficient. 

Next the rating allowed for the 
next most disabling condition (say 
number 3 above) is calculated on the 
basis of the remaining 60 percent 
efficiency, rather than on the basis 
of the 100 percent initial efficiency, 
Therefore the second most disabling 
condition would be valued at 12 per- 
cent for combining purposes. This 
leaves the individual 48 percent 
efficient. 

A third disability is then calcu 
lated on the basis of this 48 percent, 
Any others are figured accordingly 
on whatever remainder may still 
exist until all are calculated. 

The combined rating then is con- 
verted to the nearest number divisi- 
ble by 10 (in the above instance, 
the combined rating of 72 percent 
is converted to 70). If the combined 
value should end in 5 it is converted 
to the next highest even figure—65 
percent, for instance, is converted to 
70 to represent the final degree of 
disability. 


3—RETIRED PAY FORMULA 


Percentage figures derived from 
the Veterans Administration rating 
table are used in computing pay that 
will be granted to an individual re- 
tired for physical disability when 
the computation method using pet- 
centage of disability is selected. 

Briefly the formula for calculat- 
ing monthly financial benefits under 
this method is: the monthly basic 
pay for highest grade satisfactorily 
held, multiplied by the percentage 
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of disability; or monthly basic pay 
multiplied by 21/, percent multiplied 
by years of active service. 

However, retirement pay may not 
exceed 75 percent of the basic pay. 
This also is the maximum for indi- 
viduals retired for any other reasons. 
For those on the Temporary Disa- 
bility Retired List, the pay may not 
be less than 50 percent. 

Severance pay is equal to two 
months base pay, times the number 
of years of active service. However 
the total amount may not exceed 
two years of base pay. 

In all of the calculations, periods 
of service (when using active serv- 
ice in the formula for computing 
disability pay) exceeding one half 
year or more are counted as a whole, 
while periods of less than six months 
are disregarded. 


4—VA AND ARMY 
BENEFITS COMPARED 


In many instances service men are 
privileged to choose between bene- 
fits awarded by the Army and those 
granted through the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. Often there are puz- 
zling questions over the percentage 
of disability which may be awarded 
for the same disease or injury. No 
single, cover-all explanation can be 
given, but a better knowledge of the 
separate laws, policies and proce- 
dures administered by the two agen- 
cies should be helpful. 

First, while the Army uses the 
factor of base pay in calculating re- 
tirement benefits, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration uses a basic factor of 
$181 per month for war time and 
$145 for peace time, regardless of 


‘ 


rank or grade held. Obviously for 
upper enlisted grades and officers, 
the Army method represents pro- 
gressively greater monetary benefit. 

Second, the Veterans Administra- 
tion adjudicates disabilities at the 
level of multiple regional offices 
throughout the United States, where- 
as the Army ratings are recommend- 
ed at the Physical Evaluation Board 
level and are reviewed in Depart- 
ment of Army Headquarters before 
final approval by the Secretary. 

This Army method is more con- 
ducive of equal ratings for like dis- 
abilities. It also balances local differ- 
ences that may be due to either too 
lenient or too rigid attitudes. 

Third, Veterans Administration 
decisions usually are based on exami- 
nations at a later date in the prog- 
ress of the injury or disease. Thus 
the degree of disability may have 
varied. 

In this connection, the Career 
Compensation Act required that dis- 
abilities be rated as of the last date 
the individual is entitled to receive 
basic pay. However, it provides the 
five year temporary retirement period 
as has been described above. 

Fourth, the Veterans Administra- 
tion is able to adjust ratings up or 
down according to changes in disa- 
bility without limitations as to dura- 
tion or intervals between examina- 
tions. The Army, however, makes no 
provision for such actions. 

Fifth, during the year following 
an individual’s separation, the Vet- 
erans Administration has a wide 
latitude in attributing service origin 
to physical defects. 

Besides adjusting the pay struc- 
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ture of the uniformed services, the 
Career Compensation Act superseded 
several laws which had been passed 
through the years governing physical 
disability retirement. The older mili- 
tary pay (and retirement benefit) 
scales were out of pace with the in- 
creased cost of living. Furthermore, 
enlisted personnel were not granted 
the same types of disability benefits 


(Methods by which an individual’s case is processed for various 
benefits will be covered in a forthcoming issue. — Editor) 














BOTH East and West Coasts are being 
hit by amphibious invasion forces in train- 
ing exercises this spring. 

More than 50 ships of the Pacific Fleet 
and a 6000-man Regimental Combat Team 
from the U.S. 2d Infantry Division are 
participating in joint training exercises 
along the West Coast during March. 

The exercises include embarkation of a 
combat team at a simulated advance base 
in Puget Sound and an amphibious land- 
ing at San Simeon Bay, California, with 
Army troops moving inland to strike at 
the rear of the Aggressor forces. 

The Army phase—known as Exercise 
Surf Board—climaxes in an assault land- 
ing by the 38th Regimental Combat Team 
in the San Simeon area, followed by rapid 
movement of the force to Hunter Liggett 
Reservation. 


MEANWHILE on the East Coast, an 
Army-Navy amphibious training exercise, 
named High Tide, will be conducted in 
mid-April at Camp Pendleton, Virginia, 
culminating amphibious operations which 
began in March in the Fort Devens, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Norfolk, Virginia, areas. 

Principal Army unit taking part will be 
the 74th Infantry Regiment (less one 
battalion) from Fort Devens, Total Army 


Army Actions— Amphibious, Alpine, Atomic 








accorded to officers; in fact, no peg 
vision was made at all for enlj 
men of less than twenty years 
service. 

It was to adjust the inequities, 
bring benefits into line with moderp 
conditions and to offer greater ip. 
centive to enlisted personnel to t¢. 
main in service, that the Act was 
passed. : 





participation will include nearly 4000 
troops, while the Navy will train some 
2000 personnel. 


A BATTALION combat team of the 
8th Infantry Division, trained under super- 
vision of the Mountain and Cold Weather 
Command, engaged in Exercise Hail Storm 
at Camp Hale, the two-mile high site near 
Leadville, Colorado. Originally scheduled 
for a full regimental combat team, the 
exercise was changed to the battalion com- 
bat team because of a new basic training 
mission recently assigned to the 8th 
Infantry Division at Fort Carson, Colo- 
rado. Plans were revised and adjustments 
made to accomplish the original objectives 
of the exercise with the smaller unit. 


APPROXIMATELY 9000 officers and 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and Air Force participated in Operation ; 
Teapot, a series of atomic tests held in 
February at the Nevada Test Site. The 
Army conducted Exercise Desert Rock VI 
as an integral part of Operation Teapot. 
A total of 4300 men and officers, including 
an armored task force, took part in train- 
ing and indoctrination tests. The Exercise 
was designed to test equipment and to 
develop tactical concepts and techniques 
relating to atomic warfare. 


—_ 




















New Chemical Corps 
Training Center 











modern design house the headquar- 
ters of the Command; classroom, 
laboratory and plant facilities of the 
School; and provide living quarters 











for students and permanent party. 
The two-story Chemical Corps 
School building, largest in the 
an group, includes an auditorium seat- 
TWENTY-FIVE new buildings ing 500 persons, a library, labora- 
1000 erected over the past two years at tories and storage vaults. Built-in 
ome a cost of $5,000,000 provide per- equipment includes motorized chart 
manent quarters for the Chemical racks which an instructor can mani- 
Corps Training Command at Fort pulate by the touch of a switch. 
the McClellan, Alabama. The Com- Most unusual of the new aca- 
per- mand originally moved to the Ala- demic buildings is the one used by 
ther bama post from the Army Chemical the School’s decontamination sec- 
og Center, Maryland, in the spring of tion. Entrance is gained through a 
eat 1951, and now occupies the reser- double air lock. Protective filter 
led vation jointly with the Women’s equipment purifies any incoming 
the Army Corps Center. contaminated air. These and other 
o— The Command—which includes features enable students to study the 
bs the Chemical Corps School—trains practical problems encountered in 
i men and units in the latest tech- securing buildings and their occu- 
an niques and methods of chemical pants from the effects of chemical, 
Mi: warfare. biological and radiological ma- 
Reinforced concrete buildings of terials. 
and 
rps THE CHEMICAL CORPS SCHOOL—O ffices, laboratories, and classrooms 
Zz occupy most of the 136,650 square feet of the new unit at Fort McClellan. 
The ” 
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The Pentagon and the Field | 


The Army’s new Military Occupational 
Specialty (MOS) structure for enlisted 
personnel, its plan for separation of non- 
commissioned officers and specialists in 
the top four enlisted grades, and the 
adoption of new personnel records will 
become effective simultaneously on 1 July. 

The new personnel records include 
Form 20, Enlisted Qualification Record, 
and Form 24, Enlisted Service Record. 

Revision of Tables of Organization to 
reflect the new Noncommissioned Officer 
Specialist structures and new MOS code 
are now in process. Distinctions will be 
made between noncoms and _ specialists 
to restore and enchance the prestige of the 
NCO, while the new MOS structures will 
provide for more accurate classification 
of enlisted personnel and their duties. 

Individual Tables of Organization will 
be distributed to field commands as soon 
as printed. All should be in the hands of 
units by 1 June, insuring at least a month 
for the necessary conversion actions. Dis- 
tribution of the new specialist insignia 
will be made by 1 July. 


Wy 


The 216th Field Artillery Battalion 
(280-mm.), now completing its training 
at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, will soon be de- 
ployed to Europe to join similar bat- 
talions already in the European Command. 


Ww 


Elements of the 30th Engineer Group 
(Topo Survey) are preparing for summer 
activities north of the Arctic circle in 
Alaska where they will survey 90,000 
square miles for the preparation of large 
and medium scale maps. The expedition 
will be supported by a topographic avia- 
tion company of 48 helicopters and 17 
fixed-wing aircraft. The operation, ex- 
tending from early May until mid-Sep- 
tember, will be the sixth Alaska mapping 
operation of the Group. 
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Operation Paper Chase is being staged 
by the United States Army in Europe "tg 
eliminate or modify requirements and pro. 
cedures which generate paper work, with. 
out destroying the source of reports,” Ip 
the first two weeks of the campaign, 
85 USAREUR forms and certificates and 73 
local reports were abolished. 


ws 


Finals in the 1955 program of All-Army 
Sports Championships will be held at the 
following locations: 


Bowling—22-24 March, Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey. 

Basketball—4-9 April, Fort Benning, Georgia. 

Boxing—11-16 April, Oakland Army Base, Cali- 
fornia. 

Track and field—18-19 June, Fort Riley, Kansas, 

Triathlon—18-19 June, Fort Riley, Kansas. 

Swimming and diving—28-29 July, Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma. 

Golf: and tennis—1-5 August, Fort George G. 
Meade, Maryland. 

Softball—5-10 September, Fort Dix, New Jersey. 

Baseball—19-24 September, Fort Belvoir, Vir- 
ginia. 

Volleyball—7-12 November, Fort Ord, California. 


ws 


"Leyte—The Return to the Philippines,” 
written by Dr. M. Hamlin Cannon and 
prepared under the direction of the Office 
of the Chief of Military History, is the 
fifth volume to be published in the Pacifi 
subseries of the Army’s World War Il 
history. The volume can be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., at $6.75 a copy. 


wy 


As a means of extending special recog: 
nition to representative outstanding en- 
listed men of the Army, Master Sergeant 
William H. Johnston, Jr., 26, of Anderson, 
South Carolina, was selected to serve as 
Enlisted Aide to the Secretary of the Army 
for a two-week period in January. 
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Operation Teammate—a program 
designed to replace an additional 12,000 
oficers and men engaged in support-type 
activities with civilian employees — has 
been underway in the six continental U. S. 
Armies, the Military District of Washing- 
ton, and the administrative and technical 
services. The program will permit the 
Army to retain in service a number of 
combat units which otherwise would have 
been inactivated due to reduced personnel 
ceilings. 

Teammate will free approximately 
12,000 additional officers and men for 
purely military assignments. From 1951 
to the present, more than 27,000 military 
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personnel have been replaced by civilian 
employees of the Army. When the current 
program is completed in June, approxi- 
mately 40,000 positions previously held 
by military personnel will have been filled 
by civilian employees over the past five 


years. 
Ne 


Two hospitals in areas of comparatively 
low military population—Murphy Army 
Hospital at Waltham, Massachusetts, and 
the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas—will be inactivated ef- 
fective 30 June 1955. 


Official Notes 





ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE. De- 
partment of the Army General Order 
No. 8 transfers the Office of Civilian Per- 
sonnel and the Army-Air Force Wage 
Board from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (Manpower and Reserve Forces) to 
the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-1. Overall Army responsibility for pol- 
icy direction over both military and civil- 
ian personnel remains with the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(M&RF) and will be implemented on an 
Army-wide basis under the direction of 
the Chief of Staff through the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-1. 


ENLISTED RESERVE PROMOTIONS. 
AR 140-158 establishes a systematic plan 
of promotion for enlisted personnel of 
the Army Reserve not on active duty. 


GUIDED MISSILE ASSIGNMENT. 
AR 611-231 prescribes procedures to per- 
mit enlisted men to volunteer for train- 
ing and for subsequent assignment to 
guided missile battalions and their direct 
support companies. 


ADVANCE NOTICE TO ATTACHES. 
AR 600-87 calls for timely advance notice 
to Army attachés of contemplated visits 
by Department of the Army personnel to 
insure, where required, advance clearance 
with the appropriate foreign government 
agencies with whom the visiting personnel 
require official contact. 


MEDICAL CARE. AR 40-108 estab- 
lishes the policy governing authorization 
for medical and dental care of certain 
categories of personnel at Army medical 
treatment facilities and prescribes the ex- 
tent of treatment authorized. 


ACTIVE DUTY FOR DISABLED. 
AR 616-41 prescribes procedures under 
which officers, warrant officers, and en- 
listed personnel who are partially dis- 
abled by combat wounds, diseases, injur- 
ies, and infirmities incurred while in 
military service may be retained and uti- 
lized on active duty if they so desire. 


NATURALIZATION OF DEPEND- 
ENTS. Department of the Army Circular 
608-5 stipulates that information con- 
cerning the naturalization of aliens will 
be brought to the attention of all military 
personnel concerned, particularly those 
selected for Operation Gyroscope, in order 
that the oversea movement of military 
personnel with dependents will not be 
delayed unnecessarily because of naturali- 
zation problems. 


ENLISTMENT FOR SCHOOLING. 
AR 601-230 prescribes the qualifications 
and procedures for enlistment in the 
Regular Army of men and women for at- 
tendance at specific Army schools. This 
enlistment option applies to high school 
graduates enlisting from civilian life in 
grade E-1 or E-2 only. Enlistment under 
these regulations is not authorized in 
oversea commands except in the Terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii. 
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DEPENDENT TRAVEL REQUIRE- ROTC ASSIGNMENT. AR 611-50 
MENTS. Department of the Army Cir- scribes the qualifications for assignmy 
cular 35-3 points out that, in keeping with and distribution of personnel for & 
a recent ruling by the Comptroller Gen- with the reserve components and Resepy 
eral, members assigned under permanent Officers Training Corps. 
change of station orders to pursue courses 
of instruction, must be assigned to one 
installation or school for a minimum pe- 
riod of 20 weeks in order to be eligible 
to move dependents and household goods. 


INCENTIVE AWARDS. AR 672 
establishes policy and procedures for 
Department of the Army Inceg 
Awards Program. All efficiency aw 
committees throughout the Army & 

ARMY SERVICE SCHOOLING. AR lishment will be reconstituted and 
611-215 governs the classification and se- designated accordingly. 
lection of enlisted personnel in the pore 
active service for training at Army service TRAVEL TIME. Department of ¢ 
schools, administrative procedures inci- Army Circular 55-6 points out that 
dent to their assignment and strength ac- ierous instances have occurred whe 
countability, and procedures for relief personnel returning from oversea assis 
and disposition of unqualified students. ments have apparently been erroneou 


informed that travel time from the par 


NATIONAL GUARD ISSUE. AR 130- cular CONUS processing activity to t 
460 establishes supply and accounting pro- Station of assignment is computed as f 
cedures for clothing items issued from  ttavel by privately owned conveyance, 
station stocks to Army National Guard gardless of the mode of travel ac 
enlisted personnel attending Army Area used. Such personnel should be informe 
or Army service schools when such per- prior to commencement of travel, as 
ore dine F cleans CEYX _ the specific amount of travel time auth 
21-1) issued from station stocks to such ized. Travel ae will be computed 
personnel who arrive for annual field 2ccordance with AR 35-3085 and pa 
training without required items. graph 23a, AR 310-25. 
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First Aid Equipment 


FASTER, MORE EFFICIENT aid for the wounded will soon be 
possible with the adoption of newly designed equipment now 
undergoing test. 

Recently developed at the Army Medical Research Laboratory is 
a portable x-ray unit powered by radioactive thulium. The device, 
capable of producing an x-ray picture without electricity, water or 
a darkroom, weighs only 48 pounds and can be carried on the back 
of a medical aid man. 

The x-ray source—a tiny pellet of radioactive thulium—is expected 
to be effective for about one year, when it will be returned to the 
atomic pile for rejuvenation. A 14-inch lead plate protects the user 
from accidental exposure. 

The developer is a self-contained cassette or film holder in which 
radiosensitive paper and pads saturated with developer and sta- 
bilizer are separated by leak-proof dividers. When these dividers 
are removed, the radiation-sensitive paper records the radiograph. 

Although lacking the fine detail of a standard x-ray film, the 
resulting radiograph is suitable for field and emergency use. The 
unit—costing about $200 to produce—can be set up, a picture taken 
and the film developed for reading within five to ten minutes. 

Additional tests are being made at the Army Medical Research 
Laboratory, Fort Knox, Kentucky, before the item can be stand- 
ardized for commercial manufacture. 


A NEW CROSS-COUNTRY ambulance jeep, designed to speed 
evacuation of wounded over rough terrain, is currently undergoing 
tests at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland. 

Developed by Army Ordnance Corps and built by Willys-Over- 
land Motors, Inc., the vehicle has a wheel base of 100 inches com- 
pared with 81 inches for the standard jeep. When used as a front- 
line ambulance, it can accommodate three litter patients, or two 
litter and as many as four ambulatory patients in its enclosed, 
heated interior. Some 96 percent of its parts are interchangeable 
with the standard jeep. 


(For pictures of Portable X-Ray Unit and Ambulance Jeep, 
see back cover.) 














